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The Attention of Teachers THE 


I8 RESPECTFULLY CALLED TO New Reading Charts 
OUR 


HOW LIVE. BUTLER’S SERIES. 


Schools, special reference. to the ects o mulants an 
ou tne Maman, 36 Numbers, 26 40 inches. Bound in Cloth. 
poe Rest arranged, most beautiful and complete series of Reading Charts yet 
$D pu 
By ALBERT F. BLAI ELL, M.D. In the preparation of these Charts, the authors have had in view the most ap- 


proved modern methods of elementary instruction in Reading, and have endeavored 
Science is interesting to young minds only when theories are elucidated by practical illustrations. This is j - 
specialty true in regard to Physiology, one of the most important of the acloaces, and nithervo the most neg- | Childion to read readily end correctly To teach 


ected in class teaching. The iojanction to kaow thyself implies, at the start, a right method of study ; and it 
—- safely be said that the right method of stadying physiology was not fouad until, in very recent yeart, it was | Limited number of familiar words and present them in a series of accurately graded 


assorted by such eminent experiment si teachers as Foster, Bernard, and a few others. lessons, interspersed with Reviews at regular intervals. 


DR. BLAISDELL has caught the spirit of their teachings, and has succeeded in producing whatis emphat | In addition to the regular reading lessons, Charts of Form, Color, Script, and a 
ically claimed to be the d Best Physiol for the Y Clocks face Chart, have been added to the Series, making it as attractive as it is 
n oO complete. 
Latest a os ysiotogy tor © oung. Por additional assistance in the school-room, the Charts have been reproduced 
i in book-form as a 
The following special features are prominent: CHART -PR IMER 
First —All the matter is entirely NEw. Fifth — To each chapter is appended a series of ques | 
ons, direct and suggestive, bearing on the text. copy o 8 mer accompanies each set o arts, and contains a tion 
Second Al gee Sixth — Supplementary notes, review toples, black | two fac similes of the various charts, suggestions and explanations for the use of 
xercises an rams, a 
Third — While teaching the selencs, tho author index; aro of thoepecial tee the Leacher. The P ‘a fos be used as a first book in reading, containing, 
t> make his chapters as interesting as those of seventh —The ILLUSTRATIONS are fresh, explana- 
story. tory, and practical, rather than pictorial: This little book has been pronounced by all who have seen it to be by far the 
Fourth —No opportunity is lost to impart plain and | Eighth — Throughout the work, special reference handsomest pictorial primer ever issued. 
on ay matters o 8 maintain 
Narcotics on the bamen system. Price of the Charts, $8.00 
1@™ The book comprises 285 pages; is admirably printed on the best paper, and Price of the Chart-Primer, . . . 15 
is substantially Doane Ss Giaem. ! From these prices a liberal discount will be made when the Charts are ordered in 
Price 60 Cents. quantities. Specimen pages will be sent free on application. 
A copy of the work will be sent, postpaid, for exaraination upon receipt of price. . 
*,* Correspondence solicited. K. H. BUTLER & CO., Publishers, 
1? & 19 So. Sixth St., PHILADELPHIA, 
LEE & SHEPAR D, { 0 Milk St., Boston. N. E. Agent, JOHN VAUCHN, 27 Franklin St., Boston. 
INTRODUCTION PRICES. 

Maury’s Elementary Geography, $ .54 .33|The Clarendon Dictionary. $.45 Gildersleeve’s New Latin Primer. $.75 .50 

aury’s Revised Physical h' 1. .75 vate use that has ever been published. 
Holmes’ New History of U.S. - 100  .60|Venable’s Easy Algebra, - 40 
urys Map Drawing, - It is dit is algebra. 

F 3 A fresh and impartial record, with best adap- easy, an ge 

This new Series is now attaining remarkable popularity, and is giving | Carter’s General History. Yin an 
Greatest satisfaction. For reference or study at school. aration for the actual transactions of life. 


Samples mailed to any address on receipt of Introduction price. THe Maury PAmpPuHLEt and Price Lists sent to all who ask for them. 


WILLIAM WARE. & CO., UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 19 Murray St., New York. 


47 Franklin Street, Boston. 


for a few teachers remarkably well qualified in specialties. In Mathematics, for instance, I have three or four young 


ate t Ww A N T P O Ss L T i O N men on my list who will confer honor on any institution, and yet who are willing to win their spurs on moderade sal Teachers’ Agency. 


aries. So in the Sciences, in Latin and Greek, in German, in Music, in Penmanship, I can put schools and colleges in communication with superior teachers. I invite early atten- Send stamp for 
tion to these opportunities, for it is never too soon to be looking about, even If the engagement is to begin next fall. mo wee sn 


EV E N N Ow in what is called the dull season in School Agency work, the demand for excellent teachers at not too exorbitant salaries is greater than the cancies. 

9 supply. We have just sent a principal to Wellsburg, N. Y. ; a teacher of Latin and Greek to Cayuga Lake Academy; an intermediate teacher 
to Fairport Union School. The last graduated at the Albany Normal, Jan. 23, called at my office and registered Jan. 24, and came again to my office Jan. $1, on her way to ex | C- W. BARDEEN, 
Syracuse, N. ¥. actly the kind of position she asked for, and which was telegraphed to her without her even writing a letter. A stamp will bring you full particulars. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


In press, and soon to appear: 


A Popular Manual of English Literature. 


In two volumes of over 1000 pages. Clearly printed on fine paper, and embellished with colored charts, portraits, etc. Price, $2.00 per volume. 
Containing Outlines ¢, Literature of France, Germany, Italy, Spain, %2 United States of America. 


By MAUD GILLETTE PHILLIPS. 


This work on English Literature has been prepared for the purpose of serving three practical ends: 
Xi As a School Manual. 
P Ir. As a Guide to the General Reader. 
IIr. Asa Book of Reference. 


ai ane Manual aims to present, in a manner at once simple, attractive, and philosophical, a general survey of the historical development of English Literature by 
Viding it into ten ages, with their respective characteristics,—an arrangement exhibiting the successive stages of its growth, and those vi principies whic 


‘nderlie, determine, and explain them. Copies of this work will be sent, postage paid, to any address in the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 
Special terms tor examination and introduction, given on application to the Publishers, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 
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W. H. WALMSLEY & C0, 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES, 


and all Accessories and Out 
hts, with every description of 
OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages /ree. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORK, 


Importers and Manuf’s of 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 


BUNSEN’S 
BURNERS 


and 
COMBUSTION 
FURNACES 


CHEMISTS, 
COLLEGES, 
SCHOOLS, and 
LABORATORIES 
applied with the 
best 


pes, 
My 49 
Zz eow 


Sry 


of Lenses 
. 64-page 


pes 
amp, 


MecAllister’s Com 


es 


purposes, 


Microscopes for CoLLEGES, SCHOOLS, PuyY- 
pound 


nifying 
Min 
oscope, 


eralogy, Horticulture, and Agriculture. 


Manuf'g 


Micr 


(see cut), containing all th 


Ma 


price, from 50 cents to 
Glasses for investigations in 


DUCATIONAL 


. 


sential parts of a high-price in- 
strument,— magnifying powers 
from 20 to 100 diameters ‘400 to 
10,000 times the area), with di- 
Weal. rections fer use and for the pre- 

, paration of objects. $4.00, 
»ecial inducements to Classes or Clubs, who 


Household 


for constructing Telesco 
Price List sent for st 


I.enses on hand and made to order. 
GLASSES, TELESCOPES, and sets 
antities. Send for Price List of Microsco 
LISTER 


SICIANS, and FAMILIES, 


for SCIENTIFIC and E 


MICROSCOPES 


Nore.—8p 


“y4OX Man 
“H 


In every variety of form and 


Nassau St... New York 


order in 
etc., to 


$1000, 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE farnished 
on application. 198e0W 


SILK BANNERS aie 


J. & R. LAMB, New Yorks. 
59 Carmine Street. 


S@™ Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN. 


BUY THE BEST, 
But don't buy until you have seen 
STANFORD’S 
CELEBRATED 


WALL MAPS, 


Size 52 x 60 inches, 
IMPORTED ONLY BY 


HARRIS & ROGERS, 


Tremont Boston. 
Send for Ciren'ar. 499 


RICHARDS & CO,, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Chemical ald Physical Apparatus. 


PURE CHEMICALS. 


We beg leave to cali the attention of Teachers to the fact that we have the most 
carefully selected, the most complete and largest stock of the finest Apparatus 
and Chemical Reagents in the world, Personal inspection, to verify this state- 
ment, is invited. Orders for supplies for Chemical Laberatories, Col- 
leges, and ™chool:« filled with the greatest care, promptness, andgprecision. // 
lliustrated Catalogues on application. 


475 eow 3308 Bowery, opp 6th St, New York. 
IMPORTER AND 
13 VESEVW 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus. 


A very large stock of first-class Apparatus, for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


S BARCLAY 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL, APPARATUS, CATALOGUES 
Catalogue of Physical Inetraments for High Schools and OF 
Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. TEST INSTRUMENTS 
SEND AND LANTERNS 


Catalogue of Telescopes. 
Catalogue of Anatomical Modeis. 


The Automatic School Seat. 


The “Automatic” has 
rapidly assumed the 
front rank among 
School Desks. It is 
now in use every 
where, and its merits 
are every where 
recognized. Send 


for catalogue and 
circular, with full 
descriptions. 


Neo grit; no ase. The only thoroughly 


Standard Dustless Crayons. fo the market “One box wil 


for sample gratis. 


French Felt Erasers. { made. 


This pump is, as its name implies, without valves, producing 
results heretofore unknown, and which our text-books have 
taught us were impossible. In allother pnmps valves are em- 
ployed, the most delicate of which require for their operation 
& pressure equal to 14%4 pounds totheinch. Thisis one-tenth of 
an atmosphere. Hence when nine tenths of the air is removed 
the process of subdivision must cease, the tension of the rari- 

fied air being then in sufficient to operate the valves. 


Eckardt’s Anatomical Charts, | in Accuracy, Compre: 


UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE 


180 Wabash Ave., BATTLE CREEK, 508 Broadway, 
CHICAGO. Michigan. ALBANY, N. Y. 


ADDRESS. IN PREPARATION. 


The most popular 
School Furniture in 
the market! No 
sagging of the seat 
no awkward posi- 
tions and move- 
ments required of 
the pupils! A great 
improvement over 
all the old styles. ~ 


Valveless Air Pumps. 


CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE, BEST. 


Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever used. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. Address 


P. O. Box 35. AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., Providence, R. I. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL” PENS. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332,351,170, ¥, 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
<== SOLD ALL DEALERS maovczous me WORLD. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. McShane Bell Foundry 


Belis of Pure Copper and Tin for Church Manufacture those celebrated Bells and 


Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL! 
= L Chimes for Schools, &c. 


Catalogue sent Free. Prices and catalogues sent free” Address 
NDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati 2 OH. & Co. Raltimore, Md. 


For the Toilet. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor is indispensable to a 
complete toilet. It is an agreeably per- 
fumed dressing, and renders the hair soft 
and lustrous. It stimulates weak and 


thin hair to renewed growih, and restores 
faded or gray hair to its original color 
and beauty. 

*“T have used Ayer'’s Hair Vigor for a 


number of years, and it has always given 
me satisfaction. Itis an excellent dress- 
ing, prevents the hair from turning gray, 
insures its Vigorous growth, aud keeps the 


scalp white and clean.” 
MARY A. JACKSON, 
Salem, Mass, 
“T had been gray for nearly ten years 
before commencing the use of 
3 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 
Since using it my hair has been restored 
to its original color, and very much in- 


creased in growth.” 
ETHEL TROTTER, Norfolk, Va. 

“ Several vears ago I was afflicted with 
humor in my sealp, which caused my 
hair to fall out, so that T became nearly 
bald. Theuse of Ayer’s Hair Vigor cured 
me of the humor, checked the falling out 
of hair, and restored it to its original 


healthy condition.” 
J. B. YOUNG, Carrollton, Ma. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


A. H. ANDREWS & 


SUCCESSOR8 TO 
Baker, Pratt & Go., 
General School Furnishers, 

No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


Manofacturers of 


(he Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks, 


Manufacturers of the 
Improved Eureka Liquid Slating. 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 
GLOBES, Biackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &c. 
(mproved School Apparatus for every department. 
Send for descriptive circulars 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


Successors to BAKER. PRATT & CO., 
19 Bond Street, New York. 

518 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
503 197 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


FROEBEL CIFTS. 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL 


PRIMARY SCHOOL AIDS. 


The Paradise of Childhood. The only com 
plete guide to the Kindergarten system in the En 
glish Language. Paper cover, $1.50; cloth, $2.00. 

MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
486 Springfield, Mass. 


SITUATIONS FREE. 


To our subscribers emly—can be obtained through 
the School Bureau department of the 


Chicago Correspondence University, 

An institution frernishing instruction to ‘*‘ any r 
sou in any study,?”? THROUGH DIRECT GCOR- 
RESPONDENCK WITH EMINENT SPECIALISTS 
(College Professors) To learn of preset courses of 
study and vacancies to teach, send 10 cents for sample 
copy of our first class Literary and Educational Journal. 

N. B,—8chools and families supplied with teachers 
FREE. Address 

THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, 
(AGENTS WANTED ) 162 La Salle &t., Chicago. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


4: 1. Schools with T th 
38 Madison St. ig: 


ALLENTOWN, 


Eastern Branch, 
PENN. 
Dp. A. B, Horne, Manager, 


Western Branch, LINCOLN, NEB. 


Miss L. MARGARET PRYSE, 
Miss JENNIE DENTON, jae 
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Journal of Education. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Terms for Bicknell’s Educational Publications : 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (Weekly) : $3.00 per year ; $2.50 in advance. 
EDUCATION (Bimonthly) : Octavo, 112 pages, $4.00 ; single copies, 75 cts. 


THE AMERICAN TEACHER (Monthly): $1,00 in advance. 
EpDUOATION Hovuss, 16 HAWLEY 8T., Boston. 


WATCHING FOR THE SHIP. 


BY MARGARET M. STONE. 
The murmuring waves go rocking along 
Here and there, here and there, 
Far over the rough and pebbly beach, 
And break on the boulders bare, 


The frail boats are merrily dancing about 
From crest to crest, from crest to crest, 
While great ocean ships go ploughing their way 
All in their white sails dressed. 


A little girl sits on the sloping sea-shore 
As the ships go by, as the ships go by, 
And every white sail that comes into sight 
Is seen by her watchful eye. 


Why do you sit there, my dear little maid, 
Day after day, day after day, 
While the bright sun kisses your round, rosy cheek, 
~ And the winds with your fair curls play ? 


‘* T watch for my ship to come home from the sea, 
My strong, stout ship, my beantifal ship, 
While the bonny blue flag floats out from the mast, 
And her bows to the high waves dip.’’ 


Is it a ship of the fancy, my child, 
Laden with gems and laden with gold, 
A ship like my own, which never comes in 
To bring home its wealth untold ? 


**?Tis the good ship ‘ Wild Rose’ I look for all day, 
As the tide comes in, and the tide goes out; 
And, with father to steer, she’ll weather all storms, 
And come into port, no doubt, 


** And, when she’s at anchor, how happy we’ll be, 
Let the wind blow high, or the wind blow low, 
Together once more in the house on the bill 
Where the woodbine and clematis grow.’’ 


Heaven favor them both, my dear little girl, 
“The Wild Rose” for thee, ‘‘ Th’ Good Fortune” for me; 
And soon may there spring a favoring breeze 

To bring home our ships from the sea, 


CHILDREN OUT OF THE SCHOOLS. 


BY 8UPT. E, E. HIGBEE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


We are confronted with two extremes when examin- 
ing into the number of children not availing themselves 
of the opportunities offered by our public schools, One 
extreme is that of vagrancy and helpless pauperism ; 
the other, that of greed for wealth, which violates the 
plain provisions of the law by employing children under 
age in the manufacturing and mining labors, keeping 
them either thoughtlessly or heartlessly from the very 
privileges which the commonwealth has placed within 
their reach. 

In regard to the first: No children should be allowed 
to pass their time in vagrancy, nor should any be thrown 
into our almshouses, or be farmed out by our inspectors 
of the poor, The associations of an almshouse, where 
the very atmosphere of pauper life must be breathed 
by the child year after year, where even the insane are 
herded with little care, and with still less knowledge of 
the right methods of treatment, at the sight of which, 
day after day, the poor young life of the child is chilled 
and blighted, or, deprived of every gleam of hope, grows 
desperate and criminal,—are these the associations which 
4 Christian civilization can allow a child to endure ? 
The only present remedy which we have,—that of farm- 
=g the children out without any organized effort to 
train them to independence and self-respect, — is not 
sufficient. It will not meet the case. Industrial 
schools, embracing sufficiently large districts, should be 
established without delay. All the counties within 


such districts should be required by law to send every 
vagrant child and every young pauper in their alms- 
houses into the schools, where, in addition to the common 
branches of our public schools, such industrial arts 
should be taught as will be best suited to bring these 
children up to lives of usefal industry and independence. 
This will be economy, both in a material and moral 
sense, entailing no great expense upon the counties, and 
saving hundreds from the disgraceful future of confirmed 
tramps, and paupers breeding paupers. 

We may be able to do something with adults of such 
character, if the work be under proper organization. 
But why try the tantalizing task of cleansing the pol- 
luted streams while leaving the fountains filthy to roil 
them again as fast as cleansed? We must take hold of 
the young, turn them, through proper schools, to higher 
purposes of social life, and save them from the bondage 
that awaits them if they are not trained to intelligent 
industry. It is purblind folly to for-weary ourselves 
with pulling out the grown-up darnel, while leaving the 
ground from which it springs full of the pernicious 
seeds which make certain another baneful crop to choke 
the rising corn. 

In regard to the second extreme, the difficulty is not 
so easily obviated. Many parents are in such circum- 
stances of life as to need the service of their children in 
the support of the household. Their necessities are 
often so pressing as to make the temptation very strong 
to use, in this way, the service of sons and daughters at 
a very tender age. Experience shows us that all legis. 
lation which in any way affects the autonomy of family 
life must be carefully guarded, for there are most del- 
icate relations in the bond of home whose disturbance 
is likely to do more injury than good. This much, 
however, can be said without any hesitation; viz., that 
no parents can be justified in keeping their children in 
a state of illiteracy, which is the worst form of bondage, 
in order to reap the advantage of their labor. When 
the relation between children and parents is of such 
mercenary character as this, the very idea of family life 
is violated, and the sacrifice, in a moral point of view, 
so far outweighs the material benefit, and the injury 
both to the children and the state so far over-balances 
any profit supposed to be gained by either parents or 
employers, that the wisdom of our law as it stands on 
the statute book is fully justified. It makes provision 
to protect the children under the age of thirteen, —a 
period when they have little qualification for constant 
labor,—that they may have time to gain some measure 
of intellectual culture in the schools; and after the age 
of twelve it still further secures to them at least one- 
quarter of the year for school purposes. The penalty 
for violation, in case of parents as well as employers, is 
severe. Yet, notwithstanding the law and its severe 
penalty to deter from its violation, we have convinced 
ourselves that it is in very many sections a dead letter, 
and requires far more care than it receives upon the 
part of citizens who have any deep interest in the matter. 

School inspection should include this state of affairs 
as part of its work. There should be in every school dis- 
trict of the state a careful census of all children of school 
age therein, including the number enrolled in the public 
schools, the number in actual attendance, the number 
in private and parochial schools, the number of illiterates, 
and the number employed in factories and mines under 
legal age. Such full report, made under authority, 
should be the proper evidence upon which prompt efforts 
should be made to secure the rights of the children as 
contemplated by our present half-forgotten and unex- 
ecuted legislation. When this is done, the way may 
be opened for some more definite and strenuous legisla- 
tion to do away with that illiteracy which now so pains 
the hearts of men, and so persistently challenges the 
thought of statesmen, 


WOMAN IN INSTITUTE WORK. 


BY MES. EVA D. KELLOGG, 


Woman’s sphere has never troubled us. There has 
been too much work to do within the conventional lim- 
its to speculate on the possible benefits of enlarged 
boundaries. We have never been fascinated by the 
ballot even to vote for school committee. But the pro- 
gressive sisterhood had ample revenge for our indiffer- 
ence in the surprised indignation we brought home from 
a teachers’ institute recently. Our relations with these 
gatherings have always been those of the steel and mag- 
net; so we followed the irresistible leadings of this 
subtle attraction to the dark church basement, uncom- 
fortably packed with a crowd made up about equally of 
the elect teachers and the world’s people, including a 
dozen small boys grouped around the altar for want of 
room, waiting for any possible fun that might turn up. 
What a glorious opportunity for effective institute work ! 
Here was the outside and the inside of the school-house 
to be taught at once, while the small altar boys could be 
offered up as admirable object lessons. 

The first exercise was a roll-call, for this ingenious 
state had established such a mysterious connection be- 
tween this and the pay-roll that a response to the one 
insured a future response from the other. Three out of 
the four of the afternoon exercises were by normal school 
principals and professors. One gave a metaphysical 
analysis of a faculty of the mind that did infinite credit 
to the analyzer,—but what about the teachers? Is the 
institute for the instructors, or are the instructors for the 
institute? Another made a polished, graceful attack 
upon a popular critic of the English language, com- 
pletely flooring the invisible adversary with one-sided 
arguments. If the teachers didn’t enthuse over this 
mental gladiator, and didn’t gather one practical hint to 
take back to school with them, why, all the worse for 
the teachers. They should be more at home on these 
lofty planes of abstractions. A relief came next in the 
shape of philosophical experiments with apparatus, 
given in such a rollicking good humor that the altar 
boys were delighted, and everybody laughed in sympa- 
thy. Had the teachers been fed any yet? Will the 
county schools be any better next year for this one 
afternoon of its annual convention? But the pure 
wheat came at the last;——an importation from “out 
West,” but so fresh, delicious, and revivifying in qual- 
ity as to make us forget that we were breathing pois- 
onous air in a room with the mercury in the nineties, 
as we listened to the glorious gospel of the new dispen- 
sation that comes and talks tous about children, strange 
to say, and how to put ourselves into sympathetic com- 
munication with them! Did the teachers receive this 
as the pure kernel, at last? We are afraid not. The 
fineness of taste had been spoiled by too many husks. 
They were physically tired, and fresh air seemed the 
one need of existence. 

We looked at our program. Thirty-six exercises in 
four days, and not a discussion on any subject, not an 
illustrated model lesson given, and not a lady’s name on 
the printed pages. We humbly inquired as to the rea- 
son of this last omission, in an after-conversation with 
the county superintendent (not a teacher), and learned 
that he bad never seen a lady whom he would engage 
for institute work, and that the prejudice of the locality 
was against it. Was it possible? Did we stand with- 
in three hours’ car-ride of New York city and hear such 
sentiments? Leaving him without the least attempt 
at convertion, we rode home in a slightly stunned 
condition, saying over and over again, “‘ The prejudice 
of the locality.” Yes, we could easily believe it, taking 
this one afternoon as a sample of the week, and the 


whole as a gauge of the consciousness of the people as 
to what its educational needs were. If everaconvention 
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of teachers suffered for the introduction of the woman 
element into it, that one did. If ever woman’s power 
to perceive, quickness to act, readiness of adaptation, 
natural tact, warm heart, and outreaching sympathy 
would have found a field for action, it was in that body 
of complacent, unawakened teachers. 

Ambition and aspiration for self-cultivation were the 
erying needs of the hour with that audience. A stream 
cannot rise higher than its source. No use in present- 
ing complicated analyses or hair-splitting arguments to 
teachers whose great primal necessities are for some 
strong, warm-hearted, enthusiastic teacher to lift them 
up out of the dead commonplaceness of the wearisome, 
lifeless, school routine with one determined hand, and 
with the other point encouragingly to a higher standard as 
only a fellow-worker can. Teachers must be taught as 
children are taught. Somebody must go to them just 
where they are, and begin right there with the uplifting 
aid. Who so well fitted to reach a body of teachers, 
two-thirds of whom are women, as some efficient, sym- 
pathetic woman, fresh from the teaching ranks, who 
knows every step of the way and is familiar with every 
obstruction in the path? We believe there are a large 
number of just such women, designed by nature and 
fitted by experience to do this helpful teaching in insti- 
tutes, if they were welcomed to the field and paid a 
sufficient salary to make such a transfer of occupation a 
practicable undertaking. We venture to say that the 
prejudice of the locality would fade away like fog at 
noon-day before such results as could not fail to be se- 
cured if the right means were adapted to the right place. 
There are reasons why the average teacher does not 
enjoy the average institute, worth the consideration of 
the best thinkers on educational problems. There are 
more factors entering into the question than are fur- 
nished by indifferent teachers. Fire will spread, but it 
must first be kindled. Is a woman out of her sphere 
in helping to kindle it ? 


PERSONAL WORK. 


BY IDA M. GARDINER, PROVIDENCE. 


The teacher who is most successful is usually the one 
who does the most personal work with her scholars, who 
gets a hold upon their lives and influences them, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, every hour of theday. Classes 
may do very thorough, faithful work, and the school be 
called successful; yet if there is not individual growth 
and development, the highest success is wanting. The 
teacher who feels this and is anxious to do the best pos- 
sible for every child, is often misled by trying to do too 
much at once, or by too great haste. Growth is slow, 
and awakening not always pleasant. There is no time 
when the teacher must rule herself more firmly, or curb 
her impatience more thoroughly, than when she sees the 
first symptoms of growth. Too much haste will crush 
the tender germ ; a momentary carelessness ruin forever 
the high ideal gradually forming in the child’s mind. 

Let the pupil be won, first of all, to respect his teacher. 
Her neatness of dress, and daintiness in the care of her 
person; the quiet, gentle dignity of her bearing; her 
careful, refined speech; her firm, just government; her 
truthfulness,—all these will gradually and insensibly 
build up in the child’s mind a standard of excellence, 
with which, so soon as he becomes aware that his teacher 
loves him, he will begin to compare himself. When 
this has been accomplished the battle is half won. To 
furnish one with a standard of excellence is much. To 
awaken a desire to attain that excellence is infinitely 
more, and every day of intercourse should strengthen 
that desire. 

Win the child to love you. With the right manage- 
ment, love naturally and easily follows respect. Here 
is the grand field for personal work. “If my scholars 
won’t believe that I love them, how can I make them 
love me?” You cannot, if they will not believe; but 
they will believe if it is really true. By intuition the 
child unerringly discriminates between genuine love and 
that which is forced as a matter of duty. If you can 
look through the disguise of dirt and rage, and see, be- 
hind the mask, an immortal soul in all its grand possi- 
bilities, without a thrill of longing to lift that soul up 
and out into “the vast to be,” you have no right to be 
in the school-room, God has not called you there. 


A true mother is never at a loss to know what to do 
to make her child know that she loves him. It comes 
as a matter of course. Many a child would answer if 
questioned as to his love for his mother, “ Why, don’t 
you know? Mother loves me.” 

A loving hand laid on the shoulder, a pleasant “ My 
boy,” has often told the child that his teacher /ikes to 
claim possession in him ; and “Love begets love.” How 
slow we are to learn this simple truth. 

One word of encouragement for those who do love 
their pupils, but who, from lack of experience with chil- 
dren or from native shyness, do not know how to ex- 
press their love. Dare to do the thing your heart 
prompts you to do, and you will meet with a return that 
will soon set aside your fear or shyness. Said a lady 
to me as we watched her pupils filing out at night, 
“ Haven’t they dear little faces? I just long, some- 
times, to kiss them good-night.” 

“And why do you not, now and then, when the right 
opportunity offers?” I replied. 

“IT do not know. I was never brought up to do such 
things. My father never kissed me, and my mother 
only at bed-time, when it became a part of ‘saying my 
prayers.’ To be honest, [ do not dare to do it for fear 
the children will think I am silly, and will lose their 
respect for me.” 

Ah! love is better than respect, for it includes re- 
spect and a great deal beside. “I like my teacher very 
much. She makes us all respect her.” “Oh mamma, 
mamma! teacher kissed me to-night!” Which is the 
“exceeding great reward” ? 

Out of respect and love for one’s teacher, there grows 
instinctively a desire to be like her; to do the things 
she does; to like what she likes. Here the teacher 
must not fail the child. Looking around upon his sur- 
roundings, the boy says, “I can never be like that.” 
The girl, just awakening to the desirableness of refine- 
ment and culture, hears the careless speech, sees the 
uncouthness all about her, and says, “ What’s the use ? 
Would she be so nice if always her life had such sur- 
roundings?” Oh, teacher, how can you leave the child’s 
aspirations after that which is good and true to go out 
in darkness and despair! You must make your influ- 
ence hopeful as well as refining. Meet the slightest 
indications of an upward striving, by your belief in the 
child’s power to rise. Make him believe in himself, in 
the power that is given to every man to rise above his 
circumstances. But let him know that you believe in 
him, because God has promised to help him; and God 
and a human soul working together are stronger than 
all the powers of darkness. Do not smooth over the 
difficulties of the struggle, lest disappointment and 
defeat at every step should crush out the aspiration. 
Honestly admit and set before the child the obstacles 
to be overcome, Take advantage of that trait of human 
nature which makes it pleasant to regard one’s self as a 
possible hero. Lead the boy to prize more highly the 
thought of victory, because the struggle is so great. 
Lift him up to companionship with the heroic souls of 
earth, and stimulate his ambition to be worthy of a 
place among them. 

Make opportunities of talking with your pupils alone. 
If you can do it in no other way, think of something 
about which a pupil can help you after school, and make 
the help a personal favor to yourself. “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive,” and human nature 
takes one step upward when it finds itself “good for 
something.” Many a noble life that is blessing the 
world to-day dates back the first upward aspiration to 
that first talk “all alone with teacher” in the gathering 
twilight, when teacher and pupil first touched souls. 


Those who have charge of girls in their teens have 
no conception of the wonderful influence they may exert 
upon those girls. Never in all a woman’s life does she 
need a friend more than in the years from fourteen to 
twenty. Already outgrowing the ideals of childhood, 
with new ones but crudely conceived and scarcely 
grasped, the girl shrinks from letting even her mother 
see into her inmost thoughts; and, unless she has a 
mother marvelously wise, she begins to find friends out- 
side of the home circle who share thoughts she “ would 
not let mother know for anything.” This is your op- 
portunity, teachers. If you can win the love and con- 


fidence of such a girl, eternity alone can reveal the 


value of your influence over her. Hero-worship is a 
normal accompaniment of youth If it be preceded by 
the worship of an ideal woman who can appreciate the 
romance and sentiment of youth, and furnish it with 
loftier ideals, the hero-worship will never degenerate 
into an unworthy passion. 

A young lady of seventeen, already engaged to be 
married, was led to confide to her teacher her plans of 
life and her expectations of happiness, because one day 
when the two happened to be left alone in the school- 
room, her teacher remarked to her as they separated, 
“T suppose you are very happy in looking forward to 
the future; bring your friend to see me some evening ; 
I should like to know the gentleman who is to win this 
girl of mine.” The fact that her teacher cared to know 
her friend, and that she appreciated and sympathized 
with a young girl’s feelings, paved the way for many 
quiet talks, in which the girl learned to take higher 
views of the duties and responsibilities awaiting her. 
Who can tell where the end shall be ? 

Do you say that personal work takes time and strength, 
and that you cannot afford to give so much? Fellow- 
teachers, do you ever have days when teaching seems 
hopeless drudgery, and you yourselves are growing old 
and “ tired of living” ? Do you look forward with fear 
to the time when your work will be done only under 
the spur of inexorable duty ? By those hopeless days, 
by those heart-chilling fears, you can afford to spend 


the time and strength to get a hold upon your scholars’ 
hearts. The teacher who lives again in her pupils’ lives 
never grows old at heart. The affection and love of 
her pupils, the steady growth of the souls in her charge, 
give courage and strength and a never-failing source of 
happiness. Surely, “They that be wise shall shine.” 


AN OBJECT- LESSON AT WASHINGTON. 
BY REV, EDWARD A. RAND. 


No one can look at that imperial shaft of stone tow- 
ering at Washington, but that certain facts will tower 
before his thought, impressive as the monument itself. 
He will be reminded of a great contest between two 


ideas embodied in two struggling forces, of the birth of 
a nation, of a turning-point in the history of a great 
continent. He will be reminded of an individual life 
that rose up out of the chaos of resistance and revolu- 
tion, here to lead on successful forces; of one life that 
by its strength of will, maturity of judgment, and poise 
of character, won the deserving title, “Father of his 
Country.” What an object-lesson all these facts make 
Each life is an object-lesson. The ideas it represents 
through the character it has established and the work 
it has accomplished, will stand out monumental in their 
significance, telling their own story and impressing their 
own peculiar lesson. If, on the other hand, a character 
for good may not have been established, and no work 
for good wrought, still there is the lesson, statuesque in 
its distinctness, though repulsive in its significance. 
What an object-lesson is an old soldier with his empty 
sleeve! What an object-lesson is the man staggering 
home in the drowsiness of intoxication! One may not 
like to be on exhibition, but the exhibition must take 
place in spite of any private preferences. We must 
teach our lesson provided there is a single soul with 
whom we come in contact, and these who seem most 
poorly equipped may be the most effective instructors. 
hen one who is professionally a teacher may stand 
before his class, the lesson of less importance may prove 
to be that given from the book or the manuscript. 
What the teacher may be himself, in his resources and 
methods of teaching, in a scholarship careful or slovenly, 
in his temperament, tastes, habits, character, may ex- 
ercise an influence stronger than any going out from a 
lesson in astronomy, algebra, or Latin. We teach our 
classes, dismiss our scholars, leave the recitation-rooms 
and the building, and the janitor locks the door: 
work is over. The lessons have all been given accord- 
ing to the prescribed program. Add one more to the 
list, that object-lesson, yourself. How busy is memory 
as it recalls the past and the teachers associated with 
our childhood and youth! How this manor that woman, 
to the present hour, is repeating before our eyes what 
they taught through that object-lesson themselves! 
Ican think just here of two teachers now living. 
With one, her scholars will always be likely to associate 
a certain gentleness and refinement, and these qualities 
will mold one, even as the potter the clay. The other 
must come to her scholars’ memories somewhat in the 
character of a lively wasp, sure to have good order, but 
sure to sting for it from session to session, Wouldn’t 
it be interesting if we could see ourselves as outside eyes 
look upon us, and know what kind of an object-lesgon 


we were offering and enforcing from day to day ? 
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Department of Methods, 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON EXERCISES. 


GENERAL INFORMATION QUESTIONS, 


U. 8. Government. 
1. To accomplish what was the U. 8. Constitution ordained ? 
2 All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in 
t ? 
bag Of what is the House of Representatives composed ? 
4, Why are the members called representatives ? 
5. What are the qualifications of electors of representatives ? 
6. Of how many senators does the Senate of the United 
States consist? How are they chosen ? 
7. How old must a senator be, and how long a citizen of the 
United States ? 
8. Who is president of the Senate ? What vote has he ? 
9. Who is president of the Senate when the vice-president is 
absent ? 
10. What sole power has the Senate ? 
11. What qualifications are required in order to be eligible 
to the office of President ? 
12. In what cases does the vice-president act as President ? 
13. What power has the President in respect to treaties ? 
14. What officers shall the President nominate and appoint ? 
15. What are the daties of the President in respect to Con- 
ress ? 
' 16. In whatis the judicial power of the United States vested ? 
17. How long shall the jadges hold their offices ? 
18. To what cases does the judicial power extend ? 
19. In what cases has the Supreme Court original jurisdic- 
tion ? 
20. How are all crimes but impeachment to be tried ? Where 
shall the trial be held ? 


ORDER OF WORK UPON MATERIAL FOR 
CLOTHING.—(IIL.) 


BY MARGARET K. 8MITH, 


Lesson XI. 
1, Reviewlng previous work. 
2. Study adulterated materials, 
a. Wool and cotton. 
6, Silk and cotton. 
c. Linen and cotton. 
d, Silk and wool. 
e. Linen and silk. 
J. Linen and wool, 
. Have pupils learn to detect adulterations quickly. 
. In cases of doubt, test by burning. 
. Give some attention to velvet and satin. 
. Give some attention to ribbons, 


Lesson XII, 


1. Review, by written reproduction of previous lesson. 

2. In a piece of woollen cloth, have pupils separate warp 
from woof. 

3. Similar-work with silk, linen, and cotton. 

4. Compare threads of warp with woof and find that warp is 
harder, more twisted, stronger, and finer than woof. 

5. Examine woof carefully, and state truths regarding text- 
are, strength, etc. 

6. Have pupils test comparative strength of warp and woof 
by tearing the same piece of cloth in different directions. 


Lesson XIII. 
1. Review previous work. 
2. Test pupils’ power to select and name different materials 
in wool, cotton, silk, linen; also adulterations. 
3. Have pupils learn to detect adalterations by touch, which 
is possible in nearly all plain materials. 


Note.—My pupils had much pleasure in exercising the sense 
of touch in this way, and very soon became so expert that when 
4 piece of cloth which they had never seen was put into their 
hands they could quickly tell the material of warp and woof. 

I was led to try this experiment because I had for some time 
felt that more intelligence lies in the fingers than is generally 
believed. The results of this study of cloth convinced me that 
48 yet little, compared with what is possible, has been done to 
develop the sense of touch, and that in consequence of this 
neglect children are deprived of much power. 

I may say here that this work pleased and interested the boys 
of my class quite as much as the girls. 


Lesson XIV. 
1. Review previous work. 
2 Continue the careful exercise of sight and touch. 


aA... children to make careful statements of their obser- 
ns, 


4. Tura pupils’ attention to qualities of material. 
a. Fine, coarse, 
b. Thick, thin. 
c. Light, heavy. 
d Strong. 
5. Examine warp and woof of these pieces, and state charac- 


of co 


7. Consider whether it is cheaper to buy fine or coarse ma- 
terial. Why? 


Lesson XV. 

1. Review previous work. 
2. Study color of material. 

a, Light, dark, medium. 

b. Solid colors, tints, shades. 
3. Consider durability and use depending on color. 
4. Consider suitability and taste in dress depending upon 

color of material. 

5. Consider harmony of color in dress. 


Note.—A very interesting exercise consisted in boys and girls 
selecting material for garments, keeping in view quality, text- 
ure, and color, as well as the occasions for wearing such gar- 
ments. 

The cultivation of a little judgment in this direction might 
influence persons of limited means in spending their money to 


advantage. 


METHOD OF TEACHING WRITING IN PRIMARY 
GRADES. 


BY WILLIAM E, ANDERSON, 
Supt. Schools, Milwaukee. 


The greatest obstacle to successful results in writing is want 
of proper training in position and manner of holding the pen. 
The practice is quite too prevalent of looking only at what the 
child performs upon his slate during the first few months in 
school, As he progresses and acquires readiness (after his own 
fashion) in using the pencil, he is confined in habits of bad 
position and faulty execution by the extravagant demands 
made upon him for written work. In other words, his practice 
is the practice and repetition of what is faulty in manner, ex- 
ecution, and form. 

It is a brief and easy task to secure from a class of beginners 
what seem to be very promising results in writing. These 
specious results, however, are obtained at the sacrifice of future 
capability and improvement in penmanship. Vicious habits 
of grasping the pencil and bearing upon the slate, crude, erro- 
neous conceptions of form, and an intractable automatism of 
the manual muscles, are hourly confirmed by the hasty and 
uophilosophical method of striving for early results in primary 
teaching. 

Until the child begins the second reader he should not be 
required to write as an aid in the performance of other tasks. 
Reading and spelling, when written by the pupils, should be- 
come writing exercises; and during the performance of the 
work the teacher should give constant attention to position, 
pencil-holding, and form. 

The practice followed by some teachers of setting the class 
to write the reading and spelling ‘‘ just to keep them busy”’ is 
to be condemned. The assignment of tasks of writing asa 
punishment, ‘‘so many words, so many times,”’ is likewise 
bad. When a boy has bad habits in writing, or has not acquired 
even a tolerably fair command of the art, it is exceedingly un- 
wise to make him condone a fault in bis other work by setting 
him to confirm his vicious habits in penmanship. 

Before the pupil is taught letter-making, he should be 
patiently trained in performing certain elementary movements 
of the hand and fingers. 

Exercises requiring him to separate the fingers into two 
groups, and training him to move each of the two groups inde- 
pendently of other parts of the hand, should be systematically 
practiced. 

The thumb, with the first and second fingers, may be termed 
the ‘‘grip,”’—the third and fourth fingers, the “rest.’”’ The 
first exercise is to separate the grip and rest widely,—to repeat 
the movement by count till it can be quickly and easily per- 
formed. Next follow movements in raising and lowering (con- 
tracting and extending) separately the grip and rest. 

When the child has obtained control of these two parts of 
the hand so that he can move them independently of each 
other, the training in pencil-holding should begin. The chart, 
the teacher’s hand, and those pupils who succeed first and best 
in getting the proper position, will serve as models for the 
class. 

A great advantage will be gained if a few of the more suc- 
cessful pupils are placed in line before the other pupils to 
practice with them, and exemplify the correct exercise. The 
pupil who succeeds best in the attainment of a proper manner 
of writing may be selected as as a model and placed at a table 
of proper height in view of the whole class. 

Slates should be not less than six by nine inches; seven by 
ten is the most convenient size. Staffs of four lines each 
should be scratched upon one side of the slates, and the lines 
renewed from time to time as they wear off. The key letters, 
i, u, n, 0, a, t, l j, or the whole alphabet, two or three letters 
at a time, arranged in order of form, should be scratched upon 
the proper line in the upper staff. Parallel lines indicating 
the proper slope should be drawn over all, as in some red- 
lined practice-books. 

The first exercise with the pencil should be straight lines, 
three spaces in height, made with a downward movement of 
the pencil and of the established slope. Frequent drills upon 
this form and movement should be practiced along with each 
new letter and with every advance step in training during the 
first year. The correct execution of this one elementary form 


teristics, is the indispensable condition to the attainment of good writing. 

8. Consider durability and use depending upon these| The failure of the learner to produce straight-down lines is 

qualities, . 3 an insuperable obstacle to the making of proper curves and 


connecting lines. When the first word is given it would be a 
decided advantage to have the copy upon theslate. The pupil, 
after tracing the letters composing the word, may combine 
them upon the second staff. 

The board copy is used for general instruction, criticism, and 
description. 

Pencils should be long, soft, and not too thick. A coarse, 
flat file makes a good pencil-sharpener. All pupils should be 
required to furnish a slate- wiper or sponge. 

When the lead-pencil isused for the first time, some good 
tracing-books should be introduced and accompanied with the 
coresponding numbers of the same series without tracing. 
Four lines or Jess in the tracing-book, always written from left 
to right and not in columns, is enough for one exercise. The 
next page should follow, and then the next,—the unfinished 
lines of preceding pages being written in review. 

The untraced book may be used codrdinately with the tracing- 
book, the training in the latter taking the place of the hap- 
hazard practice occasionally seen in the red-lined books. With 
the first lead-pencil exercises the class should be trained in 
hand and finger-movements similar to those previously de- 
scribed. The use of one, two, or three tracing-books should 
depend upon the proficiency of the class, and should be decided 
by the principal. 

Pen-writing should be introduced after the same method as 
described for training with the pencil. Atleast one of the three 
tracing-books should be used. In some classes numbers two 
and three should both be written through, accompanied by the 
same number of untraced books, as mentioned above. 

As more delicate pressure of the pen is required than of the 
pencil, the movement exercises for the hand should again 
receive attention, especially during the first few week’s practice 
with ink. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ANATOMY AND PHYSI- 
OLOGY, 


BY J. ¥. BERGEN, JR., PEABODY, MASS, 


It is not intended that the present outline lesson, or those 
that follow it, should serve as exact models for daiiy lessons, 
but rather as general suggestions of work and method, the de- 
tails of which must vary according to the number of recita- 
tions per week, the time occupied by each, and the laboratory 
facilities of the school. If the class can only have a short reci- 
tation-hour the materials here given in our lesson can be 
divided into two or more, and it will -!ways be easy to add 
further questions or subjects for practical work. 

The second part of thie paper, treating of the chemistry of 
bone, is for convenience inserted here, but of course only di- 
rection for the experiments are to be given at the close of this 
recitation, and the first subject for the following recitation 
will be the report on the results of the experiments and the 
conclusions derived from these results. 


Lesson II, 
Joints ; Chemical Composition of Bone. 


Material and Apparatus.—The hind-leg of a sheep (to be 
procured from the butcher gratis, with the meat cut off but 
the knee-joint and keel-joint left uninjured. and with the en- 
closing ligaments and attached tendons in place). In default 
of this, the hind-leg of a cat or dog will answer, though it is 
not large enough to be as easily studied, 

Do not mistake the heel for the knee; the latter is relatively 
much higher up than in man; it is the first joint above the 
** gambrel ’’ which forms the backwark-projecting knob on the 
hind leg. 

For the dissection of the joint a sharp pocket knife will an- 
swer, though a large dissecting scalpel, to be had of the deal- 
ers in surgical instruments (price about 75 cents), is handler. 

Bits of bone of any shape will do to burn; for the examina- 
tion in acid a long, slender bone, like a rib of pork or leg-bone 
of any bird, will answer well. 

Treat the bone in acid in a tall, wide-mouthed bottle of 
about one-pint capacity; a few ounces only of common hydro- 
chloric (muriatic) acid will be needed. A tin can or cup of 
any kind will do to boil the bone after treatment with acid. 


A.—The Joint. 

Move the knee-joint, bending the bones back and forth as 
far as they will go. See whether the joint admits of motion 
sidewise. 

Look at the joint in front and notice the whitish or yellow- 
ish ligaments and tendons with which it is covered. 

Feel of the front of the joint with the finger and thumb; 
What is the hard object ? * (feel of yourown knee with the 
leg extended.) 

Cut away the covering of the joint at the side of the knee- 
pan, or patella, and rather under it (i. e.. in toward the joint), 
but do not cut deep. 

Note the sack or capsule in which the joint is inclosed. 
Puncture this with the point of the knife, and notice partic- 
ularly the liquid that escapes. Rub a drop of it between the 
finger and thumb. What is it like? [white of egg.] It is.ne 
synovial fluid. Use? 

Cut away on one side under the patella till you can turn it 
to one side, and expose the heads of the bones in the joint. 
Notice how it fits the grooves in these bones. 

What is its use ? [to transmit the pull of the muscles on the 


*If pupils, five or ten at a time, can perform such ex ments as this 


in a recitation-room not otherwise occupied during the hoar, they should 
doso. If this is impossible, the class should be seated close to the teach- 


er’s desk, and one division 


experiment while another is drawing, ete, 
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front of the thigh to the leg, and so straighten the whole leg ] 

Notice the stout cords, or tendons, that pass up the thigh 
and the leg from the patella. What difference is there in 
color between the tendons and the cords or ligaments that can 
be seen inside the joint? 

How mavy of these ligaments can you count at tte front? 
At the back. 

What is the use of these ligaments ? [to keep the joint from 
being pulled apart or from bending sidewise, and to keep the 
leg from being bent forward. 

Notice the two little wedge-shaped pieces of gristle, or car- 
tilage, lying inside the joint, one at either side. 

Of what uee are they ? [perhaps to fill in what would other- 
wise be vacant spaces between the heads of the bones, and to 
obviate dangerous j«rring in leaping or running. | 

The knee is a very perfect example of a hinge-joint. Why 
so called ? 

Make an outline drawing of the joint as seen from the side, 
showing position of the patella with its tendons, the heads of 
the bones, the wedge-shaped cartilages, and the synovial sack. 


B.—Chemical Composition of Bones. 

Let each pupil (at home) barn a bit of bone in the fire till it 
no longer gives off smoke, then remove it from the fire and 
cool it. 

Burn another piece for an hour or more with a good 
draught ; remove, and cool. 

What difference in the appearance of the two pieces when 
broken open ? 

One of the pieces owes its black color to charcoal or carbon; 
why is it not left in both pieces ? 

Was the charcoal in the bone before it was heated? [No, 
there was carbon combined with other things in the animal 
matter of the bone, but it did not look black. ] 

Place the slender bone provided for the purpose in a bottle, 
in a mixture of about half hydrochloric acid and half water, 
and set it aside, 

Examine the bone from time to time, and when it is flexible 
enough to be bent double or tied into a knot, show it to the 
clase. 

What has the acid taken outof the bone ? [mineral matter, 
phosphate of lime mainly ] 

What js left ? [an anima! substance very similar to gristle or 
cartilage. ] 

Pat the flexible substance that has just been examined into 
hot water and simmer for some honrs, taking care not to let it 
scorch. It should dissolve into glue or gelatin, easily recog- 
nized on cooling. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


BY ISABEL LAWRENCE, 
8t. Cloud Normal School, Minnesota. 


(Continued from THE JOURNAL of Jan. 29.) 


1V. The art of cultivating intellectual power. 

1. Power acquired by learning lasts longer than the thing 
learned. 

2. The mind is formed by being furnished. 

3. Faculties must be cultivated in the order in which they 
will act. 

4. Faculties are developed through the performance of those 
functions which it is their office to perform. 

5. The wind as a whole admits of cultivation at every step 
of development. 

6 The strength of any faculty, and the desire to exercise It, 
are great according as it has been more or less called into 
activity. 

7. The excessive use of one faculty may compromise the 
power of another. 

8. Exercise of powers must be gradual and continuous. 

9. The directive and executive faculties are interdependent. 
The higher the grade of intellectual work, the greater is the 
dependence. 

10. Easy or monotonous exercises injure the mind. Drudg- 
ery may stultify the intellect. 


V. The art of cultivating the power of expression. 

1. Ideas are classified and thoughts made clearer by being 
expressed. ‘‘ Every time we say a thing, we get a mechanical 
advantage in detaching it well and delivering it.’’—Hmerson. 

2 The ground of all sound knowledge is to understand the 
meaning of the words that are in your mouths all day long.— 
Socrates. 

3. Ideas precede terms, etc. (See second principle under I.) 

4. Terms are largely arbitrary. They require to be associated 
with what they represent. : 

5. Loose habits of expression create loose habits of thought. 

6. Loose habits of expression create the habit of untruth. 

7. The possession of words without ideas is like the posses- 
sion of vast sums of inflated currency. There is a false ap. 
pearance of wealth; hence the cultivation of conceit. Kaowl- 
edge of real things cultivates humility. 

®, Nothing injares literary style so much as the gaining of 
words without ideas. ‘‘ Fill your head with words, and when 
you get an idea fit it to them. This is thecommon method, 
prolific of famished intellects and starveling expressions.’’— 
Whipple. 

VL. The art of cultivating executive powers. 


2. If due proportion is maintained, muscular power or skill 
and intellectual power may be acquired at the same time better 
than each separately. 

8. Manipulation of materials corrects superficial ideas de- 
rived from words, and prevents conclusions from narrow 
premises. 

4. ** Skill to do comes by doing; knowledge comes by eyes 
wide open and working hands,’’—EZmerson. 

5. “A pencil is a good microscope.””— Agassiz. 

6. The habit of exactness, hence the moral habit of truth, is 
cultivated by industrial training. 


VIL. The art of cultivating moral power. 


PRINCIPLES. 

1. ** Life is kindled by life; hence the highest in children is 
roused only by example.’’—Richter. 

2. “Omit negative propositions; nerve us with incessant 
affirmations, Don’t waste yourself in rejection, nor bark 
against the bad, but chant the beauty of the good.’’— Emerson. 

3. A good or bad habit scarred into the brain pours forth its 
results almost spontaneously. 

‘* The reiterated choice of good and evil gradually determines 
character.’’—G. Eliot. 

4. For every character, no matter how low its moral plane, 
there is a possible easy step upward. 

5. Order, neatness, beauty of surroundings, discipline, are 
means toward a moral effect. 

6. Injustice and unkindness arise chiefly from incapacity for 
“imagining ourself to be somebody else” ; hence cultivate 
sympathetic feeling. 

7. Moral training should be gradual and continuous, It is 
as impossible morally as it is intellectually to pass from one 
grade of power to another without passing through the inter- 
mediate steps. 

8. The order of moral development is, first, quick, vivid feel- 
ing ; second, sound judgment; third, right action. These, 
however, act and react upon each other. 

9. The moral power of a child must develop before it becomes 
the moral power of an adult. To expect of the child the moral 
power of the adult is to discourage so as to prevent growth, or 
to force an unsound development. 

10. A wrong thing done lessens the power to do right; hence 
compulsion may be useful in securing negative results. 

11. Positive increase of moral power can arise only through 
self-control. 

12, Not the pupil’s feeling toward the teacher, but the 
teacher’s feeling toward the pupil, is significant. 

13. To scorn another is to be incapable of rendering him 
moral assistance. 

14. The sunshine of happiness is necessary to healthy moral 
growth. Continued unhappiness breeds moral disease. 

15. Intellectual work and industrial work have mach to do 
with the habit of trath. 

NOTE. 

Any study, such as natural science, which demands of the 
learner accurate descriptions of personal observations, tends 
to cure the habit of exaggeration. Any manual labor which 
must be done exactly, to be right, tends to cultivate the habit 
of truth. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Popular Science Monthly, conducted by E. L. and W. J. You. 
mans, published by D. Appleton & Co., 1, 3,and 5 Bond Street, New 
York; price $5 00a year; single numbers 50 cents. The contents for Feb. 
raary are,‘ The Sight and Hearing of Railway Employé:,” by William 
Thomson, M D. (Illustrated); ** Caiculating-Machines,” by M. Edouard 
Lucas (Illustrated); ‘The Larger Import of Scientific Education,” by 
J. W. Powell; “ Evolution and the Destiny of Man,” by W. D. Le Sueur; 
“ Food and Feeding,” by Grant Allen; “ Salphur and Its Extraction,” by 
G. Warnford Lock (Illustrated); Physical Training of Girls,’ 
Lucy M. Hall, M.D.; ** Field Experiments in Agricuiture,’’ by Prof. H. 
P. Armsby; * Cholera,—Its Home and Its Travels,” by Dr. Max von 
Pettenkofer; Chemistry of Cookery,” by W. Mattieun Williams; 
** Sick-Rates end Death Rates,’’ by Cl. T. Campbel!, M.D.; “* Proper‘ies 
and Constitution of Sea-Water,” by M. Antoine de Saportra; ‘‘ Why Birds 
Sing.” by Dr. B. Placzek; ‘‘ Sketch of Sir David Brewster (with portrait); 
Correspondence; Editor's Table: * Mind as a Social Factor,”—The Rela- 
tion of Science to Culture; Literary Notices; Popular Miscellany; Notes. 


— The Eclectic Magazine is published by E. R. Pelton, 25 Bond St., New 
York, Terms, $5 per year; single numbers, 45 cents; trial subscription 
for three months, gl. The february number has articles suited to varied 
tastes. Among the strong papers may be instanced ** A Faithless World,” 
by Francis Power Cobbe; ‘* The Democratic Victory in Americ:,” y 
William Henry Hariburt; and “John Wycliffe: His Life and Work.” 
There is a second paper of De Laveleye’s delightful notes on “ Wtirzburg 
and Vienna.” Edmund Gosse, the English t, is represented by a short 
but clever paper on “ Samuel Johnson,” and Dr. Chas. Mackay’s fresh in- 
stallment of Bygone Celebrities’ makes very gossip. Among 
other articles of notable interest are ** Food and Feeding,” “ Englishmen 
and Foreigners,”’ ** The Rye House Plot,’ and “* Authors as Suppressors 
of Their own Books.”’ These papers by no means exhaust the interest of 
the number, but they adequately represent the general character of it. 


— The Andover Review, Vol. IUl., pene monthly, No. 16, Febraary 
1885. Boston: Houghton, Mifflia & © } pesos $3 00 per year; single num- 
bers 230cents, The leading a: ticles are “ Reformation Theology,’—I. His- 
torical Antecedents,”’ uy Prof E. V. Geshart; ‘The New Charity,” by Prof. 
Henry A. Stimson; ** The New Psychology,” by G. Stanley Hall, Ph.D.; 
* On Certain Mologisms,” by Francis Boott,” and “ John Wick!'ff,”’ by 
Rev. J. L. Ewell; Editorials on tive timely topics; A Philosophica! Uriti. 
cism on Prest, Porter's “ Elements of Moral Science,” by J. P. Gordy, 
Ph.D ; Book Notices, etc, Dr. Hall’s articles on “ The New Psychology,” 
—a first paper,—will attract mach attention among educators, and should 
be carefully read. It will be later noticed in Toe JOURNAL at length. 


— Van Nostrand’s Macazine \s published by D. Van Nos- 
trand, 23 Murray St, New York, at $500 per year; 50 cents for single 
numbers, The Febraary number has a valuable list of scientific articles, 
among which is one of ‘: The Solar Temperature,” by Pe Volson Wood. 
illastrated, and also one by Prof. A. E. Doibearon “ Personal Safety 
with Electric Carrents,” and 8. Flint Clarkson discusses *‘Dra\nage Under 
Dwellings’’ This magazine is a edited and treats of topics of special 
value on civil engineering in all of its several departments, 

— St. Nicholas for February opens with the first chapters of a new se- 
rial by BE. P. Roe, Another prominent and valuable feature is Gail Ham- 
ilton’s “ Bnglish Kings in a Natsbeil.” Nora Perry contributes to the 
** Garden of Girls” series. The story is entitied “‘ Tyrant Tacy.” There 
is also a bright little Masque or “ Miracle play.” ‘* Winter Carniva!” 
tells of a boy’s visit to the winter carnival at Montreal; and W. T. Peters 
and Margaret Johnson are contributors of bright valentine verses. 


— Our Little Men and Women,—publiished by D. Lothrop & Co, Bos- 


CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor 
PrRoF. E. T. TomLINsoN, Head master Ratgers College Grammar School, 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


EXERCISE IN HALSEY’S ETYMOLOGY OF LATIN 
AND GREEK, 


[Although written as a private letter, we have taken the lib- 
erty of giving the following words to the readers of the Clas- 
sical Department. The study of etymology is one in which 
much interest is felt, and concerning which much diecussion 
is rife. Mr. Halsey, the author of the very excellent work, 
Etymology of Latin and Greek, has certainly a very clear and 
practical method of dealing with the subject. He will soon, 
at our request, contribute an article for this department entitled 
‘* Etymology in a Practical Form.””—Ep. or CLAssicaL Dept.] 


I suggest briefly a few points bearing on the use of the * ety- 
mology”? in the class. The grammar gives the meaning of 
the various prefixes and suffixes. The ‘‘etymology”’ give 
(what the grammar does not) the root and its meaning as illus- 
trated throughout a group of words, which words are seen to 
be related to one another by acommon root. For example, we 
take set 175 in the etymology. In this set we find a root ap- 
pearing in two forms, the strong form s/@, the weak form s/fd. 
The meaning of the root is stand. This common root (found 
with interior vowel change in some of the words of the group) 
and the common meaning of the root make just the association 
of ideas by which the student should learn the meaning of the 
various words, I usually give the Evglish meaning, and re- 
quire the student to give me the Latio word. 

In set 175, the root sta appears as the verb stem of sto. The 
grammar gives the meaning of the various prepositions when 
used in composition. The “ etymology” states what preposi- 
tions are compounded with the verb. Let the scholar tell the 
literal and the ordinary meaning of each of the compounds 
absto, antesto, etc. Then, having learned from the grammar 
the meaning of the various suffixes, such as -dilis, -tor, -bulum, 
he forms the words stabilis, stator, stabulum, etc. It is not nec- 
essary, especially in the earlier part of the course, for the scholar 
to take up in full detail the formation of every word that he 
learns in the group. Rather let him master the form or forms 
of the root, the meaning of the root, the meaning of all the 
words in the set, and the formation of a few words, or a suit- 
able number of the words. Then in reading Latin text he 
must look out for applications of what he has thus learned. 

In this connection I would call attention to the circumstance 
that the sets of words differ considerably in their practical im- 
portance, and I would not teach them in the exact order ni 
which they are given in the book. Take them, rather, by se- 
lection. The order in which I take them in my classes is as 
follows: 1, 2, 10, 12, 28, 29, 32, 33, 44, 45, 48, 54. 57, 67, 69, 80, 
83, 99, 104, 112, 120, 125, 142, 175, 188, 189, 210, 213, 219, 224, 
225, 234, 236, 256, 339, 344, 348, 350, 358, 360, 369, 374, 377, 386, 
387, 396, 400, 408, 410, 414, 426, 440, 459, 475, 493, 496, 500, 502, 
509, 519, 525. This is a selection of only 61 seta out of the 
entire number of 528 treated in the work; and these 61 appear 
to me to be the most practical, therefore to be studied before 
the others. With beginners in Latin, I practice first to use the 
words directly; then, placing them side by side, to have him 
point out and pronounce the common syllable with its mean- 
ing; then let him state that this syllable is called the root of 
the word; then define root; then pronounce the stem of a word; 
then define stem ; then pronounce the affix of a word or words; 
then defice affix (prefix and suffix); then read briefly in regard 
to the relationship of words and the relationship of the lan- 
guages of the Indo-European family. 

But I have no one absolutely fixed or stereotyped way of 
conducting this exercise. The subject admits of great variety 
in the manner of treatment. Nevertheless, I have to be on 
guard against indulging a manner too desultory, and also 
against trying to teach too much, or pushing analysis too far. 
A judicious amount of dissection (paradoxical as it may ap- 
pear) gives life to the subject; too much dissection has the 
opposite effect. Above all is practice, till it becomes easy and 


natural for the scholar to sweep in at one view the full force 
of every part of the word; and the whole word, as a compound 
unit, produces his one picture to his mind. I am accustomed 
to give, for the echolar to learn, a lesson in the * etymology” 
(not very long) in connection with every recitation in Greek 
or Latin; also regular lessons in the grammar in connection 
with every recitation. My usual practice is to have English 
changed to Latin or Greek (or rather conversation in Latin 5 
Greek) every day. I do not by any means make a hobby of 
the etymology, although under some temptation to do so. 

Let me add that, while there is no one method that I would 
venture to.lay down asin my jadgment necessarily the best, 
yet [ purpose soon to prepare one definite and exact scheme or 
order of developing the subject for class use, and to specify 
each of the successive steps, so that any teacher whose time or 
opportunities might not enable him to form a comprehensive 
plan to suit himself could easily proceed on this one, 

C 8. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

What is the reason for the use of the case in sibi before con- 

Jirmasse in Cicezo’s oration against Catiline III., chap. iv. ? 
READER, 

Would you teach conditional sentences as they are in Latin 
before Greek, or vice versa? Why ? INQUIRER. 

1, Can you inform me whether or not there is any separate 
work treating of the principles of indirect discourse in Latin 
and Greek ? 

2. Is it advisable to teach Roman history in a preparatory 
course by recitations of one hour per week, or is it better to 
reserve the time and Jet the clase stndy it in consecutive days ? 

8. Where is Currier’s Latin Suffizes published ? J, M. T. 


1. The brain is developed through appropriate exercise of 
physical organs, 


ton; price $1.00 a year,—for February, has a attractive and instract- 
ive series of articles, strikingly illustrated.” 


Will some one through your column give a list of worthy 
books treating of methods of classical teaching? 0. P. G, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Rhode! Island Educatorsin Council, 


THE INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


FORTIETH ANNUAL MEETING. 


First Day — THURSDAY, JAN. 29, 


The fortieth annual meeting of the Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction was inaugurated this afternoon and evening with 
interesting and instructive exercises in the higher, grammar, 
and primary departments, participated in by distinguished ed- 
ucators from abroad, with an entertaining illustrated lecture 
in the evening. In the morning the public schools were in 
session, and the visiting teachers and friends of education were 
cordially welcomed, and were afforded an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with the methods of instruction, and the pro- 
ficiency of the pupils in the several branches of learning. The 
attendance at the afternoon session at Blackstone and Music 
Halls was remarkably large, and in the evening the capacity of 
Music hall was fully tested. 


GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


The addresses on the topics of Grammar and Primary Depart- 
ment were made in Music Hall, where a large audience as- 
sembled to gather valuable information and practical sugges- 


tions from gentlemen of experience. 

The meeting was called to order by Mr. G. A. Littlefield, 
Supt. of Schools at Newport. Mr. Littlefield said the people 
interested in arranging for the meeting of the institute this 
year had put themselves to a great deal of trouble to make 
them a success. Unusual care had been taken to make the 
meeting interesting to all, and to bring out individual thoughts 
and suggestions. One feature of the meetings would be a 
question box, which had been stationed near one of the doors, 
iu which it was proposed that the teachers should drop such 
questions as they might choose to write out, and answers 
would be given im general discussion. The adoption of 
this method of putting questions before the meeting would 
probably resalt in a wide range of debate, and in satisfactory 
decisions and enlightenment, 


Reading. 
Mr. G. R. Dwelley, Supt. of Schools at Watertown, Mass., 
gave an address on “ How to Teach Reading Aloud in School.” 
Mr. Dwelley said there was a wide-spread beliéf among all the 


teachers of the advantages of reading out loud. The method 
of teaching pupils by reading out Joud was a valuable one, and 
in every way helpful, giving the pupils greater confidence in 
themselves. In his opinion ——- preceded impression 
The pupil should have daily and hourly examples in his teacher, 
and the teacher, therefore, should be guarded what example 
was eet, Theory is worth considering always, but what God 
had joined together theory should not sunder. Children in 
public schools rarely heard what might be called good reading; 
the right example was not set forthem. Teachers of singing 
rely mainly upon example, advising that their pupils attend 
concerts, and benefit by the performances of great artists. 

The subject was discussed by Messrs. George F. Weston, 
L. W. Russell, and H. W. Clarke, 


The Unity of Studies. 
Mr. S. T, Datton, Supt. of Schools at New Haven, Conn., 
gave an address on the above topic. The gentleman spoke 
against the evils of machine teachers, confined as they were to 


one line of studies. Reading is a highway to all researches. 
History and geography would be good for nothing were it not 
for careful and thoughtful reading Ino the earlier studies 
there should be preserved a unity, which shall fit a boy, if he 
leaves school at ten years of age, to carry with him all the ele- 
ments of self-education. When the pupil is sufficiently ad- 
vanced to take up the higher branches of study, and after he 
has decided which course he is to pursue, he should be allowed 
to press forward without interference, without hindrance of 
any kind, and every advantage should be readily offered him 
by his teacher, and by the community, to perfect himself io 
that course, Attention, and a great deal of it, should be paid 
to the formation of habit, rather than that it should be devoted 
to mere ethical teaching. The industrial idea should not be 
lost sight of as a means of making the schools what they were 
intended to be,—sources of good, sound, practical instruction. 
Mr. Dutton’s address elicited a good deal of discussion. Ad- 
dresses of a brief nature were made by Dr. T. J. Morgan, 
Schoo! Comr. T. B. Stockwell, Supt. H. S. Tarbell of Prov- 
idence, and the Rev. W. N. Ackley of Warren. 


THE HIGHER DEPARTMENT. 


The afternoon session of the higher department was held in 
Blackstone Hall, beginning at 2.15 o’clock, There was a large 
attendance, The presiding officer was L. H. Meader, A.M. 
He spoke briefly of the benefits of the institute to teachers, and 
its good inflaence upon the schools of the state, and introduced 
as the first speaker, Prof. E. T. Tomlinson, A.M., head master 
of the Rutgers College Grammar School in New Jersey, who 
read an excellent paper on 


Progress in Methods of Teaching the Classics, 

He noted first the general tendency of the times in all 
branches of thought and action toward new ideas and improve- 
ment in theology, science, education, and even in politics, It 
Was fitting, therefore, that the teacher of the classics should 
look about him and inquire whether he was not called upon 
to profit by the general movement. The teaching of the clas- 
sics should be, and is no more, a fixed quantity than is science, 
but should improve and advance as the revelations of experi- 
ence require. It is to be observed that the classical teacher is 
nae hampered by his environments, and to do the best work 

© must have better advantages. He spoke chiefly of the prep- 
crane school. The course of study for his pupils is carefully 
efined. There is little, or at least limited, opportunity for 
the teacher’s individuality, On the one hand the parents, and 
pe the other the college, expect him not to teach the boys 
atin, but to prepare them for college. The independent and 
*ssentially capable teacher may rise above these limitations, 
erage with success and satisfaction, but the average teacher 
ads himself much embarrassed by these circumstances. The 
vendency of college requirements to-day ig to warp the prepar- 


atory teacher’s work, and destroy both the opportunity and 
the desire for healthy growth in classical study by the pupil. 
A second disadvantage of the classical teacher is that the com 

munity does not always believe in and support the study of the 
classics. It is often necessary for the teacher to expend a good 
part of his time and energy in combating prejadices against 
the classics, and this is a serious disadvantage. A third difii- 
culty is the fact that the very qualifications which make the 
most quccessfal classical teacher very often accompany the at- 
tributes of a successful master of some school, so that the best 
talent is often called to executive positions where its attention 
is divided between general direction of studies and actual in- 
struction. There are two other disadvantages which often 
embarrass the teacher in his work, —text-books and—book 
agents! Inexperienced teachers may be persuaded to accept a 
poor text-book in lieu of a good one, Happy is the teacher 
who knows what a good text-book is, and where to get it. We 
ought to make progress backward, so to speak, to become thor- 
oughly imbued with the spirit of the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages. There has been a tendency to lose sight of the main 
issue in side issues; to study the technicalities of the language 
more than the language itself. Now, comparative philology is 
well enough in its place, but it is not what we want in the 
preparatory stady of languages. We want more root and 
grounding in the language iteelf to become master of it as a 
language. It is gratifying to note that there is in progressive 
educational circles at present a strong and growing realization 
of this fact. We must realize that while there are certain prin- 
ciples to be taught at the basis of the language, those princi- 
ples are the means and not the end of language study. 

The second point which we wish to enforce is the necessity 
of thoroughness in the correct teaching of grammar. Gram- 
matical study is called the dry part of language, and there is 
considerable tendency to shirk it' Because there have been, 
and are, erroneous methods of teaching the grammar, some 
have hastily concluded that grammar itself was at fault, and 
so have condemned its study. But we cannot afford to neglect 
the grammar. We also believe that that teacher is deficient 
who does not encourage the practice of right translation. It 
stimulates to enjoyment of the study, and is an invaluable 
practice. But it should not be done too soon or too much, or 
to neglect of Saw Semen in the fundamental gram- 
matical principles. e taste of the average boy, as well as 
his mind, needs cultivation. There is no easy road or short 
cut through the grammatical portion of language study. The 
work must be patient and thorough if the best results are to be 
secured, Statistics from various colleges show that a large 
msjority of the freshmen entering them are deficient in gram. 
matical training, and surely this is evidence of the need of im. 
provement. But the work need not be wearisome. Impress 
the fact that it is a means to full comprehension of the lan- 
guage, and by illustration show its use, and the object is at- 
tained. Accuracy is the true test of scholarship, and complete 
mastery of a language is impossible without thorough ground- 
ing in grammatical principles. 

Text-books are generally written by the leaders in a given 
branch of study, and each represents the ideas, not of one 
person, but of many minds, and cites examples from many 
class-rooms; in short, is the product of experience. Text- 
books, therefore, will grow and change as experience grows. 
They ought to be used. They should be a help rather than a 
hindrance to the teacher’a individuality. The text-book is the 
tool with which the teacher should work. We have little faith 
in some of the wonderful new methods of teaching Latin and 
Greek. Just in proportion as we cut away from the essentials, 
we lose and become superficial. There is nothing in this 
world can take the place of hard, sound work; and this is true 
in classical training. lt is necessary to ‘‘ prove all things,’’ 
but not less important to ‘‘ hold fast to that which is good.’’ 

Mr. Tomlinson’s paper was heartily applauded. 


Greek Philosophy and High Education. 
Prof. E B. Andrews, of Brown Uuiversity, read a paper op 
** Greek Philosophy and High Education,’’ which was an able 
and scholarly effort. It is the vast worth of familiarity with 


the wonderful, the incomprehensible civilization of Greece, he 
said, that gives Greek its tenacious position in courses of lib- 
eral training. Mere intellectual growth is not sufficient; there 
must be moral growth as well, in order to symmetrical devel- 
opment. Educational material must both work the spirit and 
nourish the spirit Greek philosophy eminently satisfies the 
two-fold demand of a liberal study. It tests and feeds the 
mind at once. Thorough mastery of Greek philosophy is 
work for men, not for boys; and the question maycome, Is not 
this field too difficult, too rough and rocky, for an educational 
drill-ground ? Assuredly it is if your ideal of education is not 
high. But whoever insists that education should not be su- 
perficial, but shall be deep, shall have the nature of a charac- 
ter, not that of a mere mental sleight of hand, that man will 
not call a curriculum liberal which leaves out philosophy; and 
to philosophy, Greek thought, difficult as it is, is the sole nat- 
ural propedeutic. Against the materialism in current thought 
Greek philosophy is empbatically the gospel for the day. The 
competent student of Greek philosophy is fortunate in that 
the great masters who guide him are ever and emphatically on 
the right side of the deepest philosophical question that has 
ever been or can be raised, whether or not the absolute and 
ultimate being is accessible to mind. Plato and Aristotle are 
ronounced foes of agnosticism, whether superficial or deep. 
here are also high problems of philosophy which the Greeks 
failed to solve, and scrutiny of the failure is also instructive. 


The Purpose of the Recitation. 

Next followed a brief but very practical paper on ‘‘ The Par- 
pose of the Recitation,” by Prin. A. D. Gray, of the Woonsocket 
High School. The first purpose he mentioned was that of ex- 
amination. It is the most common one of the recitation, and 
in many cases about the only one. He suggested that the ex 
aminations should discover not only whether the pupils’ work 
had been fairly done, but also whether it had been understand- 
ingly done. He also suggested that this examination use of the 
recitation was often carried too far. It is surprising how quickly 
pupils learn to do only just what they find the teacher will geu- 
erally ask them for. This narrow routine must be avoided. 
If every remark of the teacher ends with an interrogation, every 
answer of the pupil will soon end with a period. The second 
purpose of the recitation is instruction. The teacher should 
ascertain if the pupil’s work has been thoroughly done, if it is 
clear and definite in the pupil’s mind. But the teacher must 
not do all the thinking himself. He must throw the burden 
of it on the pupils. Explanations should be made only when 
it is evident that none of the pupils can make them. If one 
pupil fails, another may be ready and anxious to take up the 
same point successfully. The teacher’s work should be helpful 
by being suggestive, teaching the pupils to do their own think- 


ing as far as possible. The recitation will thus be not only 
more profitable, bat more interesting. The pupils will feel 


that they are doing something themselves, instead of being 
merely spectators. These two purposes, examination and in- 
struction, are the chief; but there is a third object important, 
but not often mentioned. It is to put purpose and enthusiasm 
into each recitation. Let it have a specific object, and accom- 
plish something. Let the pupil feel he is more than merely 
attending school because he is sent; inspire in him a desire 
and purpose to act for himself, and to take active interest in 
his studies. If this inspiration to right aims of study could be 
properly developed, the other purposes of the recitation would 
be more fully appreciated. Another thought may properly be 
added. The recitations should seek, also, to aid in the devel- 
opment of the pupil’s character in true manhood and woman- 
hood, not in a formal or obtrusive manner, but quietly instilling 
sound notions of what is right and true and nobie in life. Most 
pupils desire in some degree to learn, or may be moved to, but 
there are some difficult exceptions. The aim with such should 
certainly be to arouse their interest by the best means possible. 
And, generally speaking, the recitation should treat pupils, not 
as samples, but as individuals, and as diff-rent individuals. 
The teacher should endeavor to meet and realize the wants of 


each pupil. 
Discussion. 


At the close of this last paper of the afternoon, it was 
announced that impromptu discussion of the ideas advanced, 
or of any other pertinent and helpful topics, was in order. 

Prin. Wm. T. Peck, of the Classical Dept. of the Providence 
High School, indorsed the suggestions of Mr. Tomlinson, and 
emphasized especially the importance of mastering the vocab. 
ulary in the study of Latin, as in German and French, to learn 
the Latin words as such, and not seek merely for the English 
equivalent. 

Other speakers suggested some specific and technical points 
for teachers in the public schools, and a profitable hour was 
passed in interesting mutual conference, 


EVENING SESSION, 


Professor Albert S. Bicknore, Superintendent of the Central 
Park Museum of Natural History, New York, was the lecturer, 
and the subject was ‘‘ Corals and Coral Islands.”’ The Profes- 


sor carried his hearers on a deep-sea exploration, first on board 
the *‘Challenger,’’ then on other ships, and with them took 
imaginary deep soundings, dredged the sea bottom, and ex- 
plained the various apparatus used. Geology, zoology, botany, 
ornithology, and even ethnology, were in turn alluded to, and 
useful lessons pointed out in each. 

At the close a number of views were thrown on the screen, 
which showed how the principle of instantaneous photography 
could be used for the purpose of teaching. Views of leaves of 
the elm and oak were shown, and the clearness with which the 
peculiarities stood out was remarkable. A number of views of 
the exterior and interior of the buildings of the museum in the 
Central Park were shown, and the various points explained, 
after which the meeting terminated. 


Srconp DAy—MORNING SESSION, 


A general session of the Institute was held in Music Hall at 
9.30 o’clock, and there was a large attendance. Prayer was 
offered by the Rev. J. Hall Mclivaine, of Providence; after 
which Prin. Wm. T. Peck, of the Classical Dept., of the 
Providence High School, the President of the Institute, ad- 
dressed a few words of welcome to the teachers present, and 
made a few explanatory remarks concerning the program of 
exercises. Speaking concerning the present membership, he 
said that it now amounted to about 430, from sixty to seventy 
more than last reported. 

Committees. 

The following committees were announced: 

On Nomination of Officers —J. Milton Hall, Providence; 
Merrick Lyon, Provideuce; A. F. Pease, Pawtucket; Mrs, R, 
R. Leavens, Providence; Miss, Sarah Marble, Woonsocket; B, 
W. Wood, Providence; H. W. Clarke, Newport. 

On Membership —A. J. Manchester, Providence; Miss S. E. 
Doyle, Providence; A. W. Chase, Newport; F. A. Saunders, 
Westerly; Mrs. E M. Walling, Burrillviile; Miss Emma Shaw, 
Providence; I. F. Weston, Providence; C. b. Tucker, Charles- 
town; J. M. Nye, Crompton ; F. W. Wing, Providence ; W. 
H. Jaccbs, Providence; H. H. Pearse, North Kingstown. 

On Resolutions —T. J. Morgan, Providence; G. E. Church, 
Providence; Miss 8. E Bellows, Pawtucket: Miss H. E. Lu- 
ther, Bristol; A. Bevan, Providence; A. D. Gray, Woonsucket; 
J. A. Rose, Hope Valley. : 

Auditing Com.— G. A. Littlefield, Newport ; J. M. Sawin, 
Providence; J. E. Mowry, Providence. 


Miss Reed’s Address. 
**One Way of Teaching Numbers,’’ was the first topic of the 
morning, and was graphically elucidated and illustrated by 
Miss E. M. Reed, principal of the Welch School, New Haven, 


Conn. The work should be constructive, not scientific. The 
child will add, subtract, muitipiy, divide, but will not be 
aware of the operations as such. Four steps were outlined for 
teaching numbers: 1. The perception of the numbers ; 2. 
Analysis of the number; 3. Drill to fix facts; 4. Comparison of 
the numbers with smaller numbers. The teacher should first 
ascertain what the child knows of numbers; that is, whether 
it has had any instruction in numbers. She would have a 
table on which are a variety of simple and common objects, 
buttons, spools, sticks, etc. First, she takes two objects alike; 
asks the child how many there are; then two objects unlike; 
then asks the child to name two objects alike or unlike, in the 
room or outside, Then take two blocks; remove oue, how many 
left; remove two, how many left, etc. Let the children take 
objects and go through these processes for themselves. Refer 
them to familiar objects of every sort. Then pass to knowl- 
edge of three things, and gu through similar processes. The 
work should be purely objective at first, the immediate aim 
being to have the child recognize what he sees. She illus- 
trated the teaching of the number 4. She would take four ot- 
jects, show them to each child, and ask how many; combina- 
tions of like and unlike; make four straight parailel lines on 
the blackboard, in different positions; let pupil draw them also; 
point out groups of four on the charts; name four objects, like 
and unlike; let children do the same, - 

Miss Reed had noticed several things in her experience: 1. 
That four sizable objects of the same kind will be recognized 
as four when four, aifferent objects wiil not; that four things 
of the same color will be plain, when four of different colors 
wi.l confuse; that children who will fully realize four objects 


(Continued on page 91.) 
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Boston, FEB. 5, 1885. 


Tue Teachers’ Association of Vermont have memo- 
rialized the legislature in favor of the town system of 
schools. It is certainly high time that, and every other 
New England etate, abolished the district system. 


Tue Rhode Island Institute passed a strong resolu- 
tion welcoming the parent society, the American Insti- 
tute, to the beautiful shores of the Narragansett, and 
pledging a full attendance from Rhode Island at the 
Newport meeting, next July. The indications are, 
quite clearly, that this meeting will be a large one, and 
that great pains are to be taken to make it “ one of the 
best.” 


Nationa Epucationat Assoc. at New ORLEANS. 
—Governor McEnery of Louisiana will welcome the mem- 
bers of committee appointed to attend the International 
Cotton Exposition at New Orleans, Feb. 24, and also 
the Department of Superintendents of the Association, 
which meets there, Feb. 24, 25, and 26. Every 
possible arrangement is being made by the local com- 
mittee at New Orleans for these meetings. The details 
of opening will be announced later. 


= 
Miss GARDINER, in her excellent article upon “ Per- 
sonal Work,” found in another column, says: “Make 
opportunities for talking with your pupils alone.” A 
great objection frequently urged against the system of 
graded schools, with its rigid course of studies and its 
regular gradations and uniform method of stated pro- 
motions all along the line, is that it produces machine 
work. We believe that this difficulty is not a necessary 
part of the system. If every teacher would regard each 
class as composed of individuals, and would make the 
work have daily reference to persons, and not to classes ; 
if the advice given by Miss Gardiner were carried out 
daily till it becomes easy and natural from practice and 
long-continued habit, this objection would vanish. Per- 
sonal work is the only true method for every teacher in 
every school of every grade. 


Tue new president of the Rhode Island Institute, A. 
F, Pease, A.M., is the successful superintendent of the 
public schools of Pawtucket, which is sometimes called 
“the largest town in the United States.” Mr. Pease 
was born in Oswego, N. Y.; graduated at the Oswego 
High School ; moved to Providence ; fitted for college 
at the University Grammar School under Dr. Merrick 
Lyon; graduated at Brown University ; was for several 
years principal of the Warren (R. I.) High School; 
afterward principal of the high school in Pawtucket, 
and is now the very popular superintendent of schools 


ip that place, He is yet a young man, but this is not 


his fault. Mr. Pease is quiet, persistent, modest, schol- 
arly, and clear-hesded. He will make an excellent pres- 
ident. Rhode Island has so much good material of 
which to make officers that sometimes it is a matter of 
no small difficulty to make choice. 


Tue fortieth annual meeting of the Rhode Island In- 
stitute of Instruction, the report of which, in this num- 
ber of Tax JouRNAL, occupies large space, was of high 
character and well attended. The reports of the papers 
presented show a breadth and scope, a high order of 
thought, quite complimentary to the speakers and to the 
state. Professor Tomlinson’s, Miss Freeman’s, and 
Miss Reed’s papers, were of great interest and value, as 
were many others. Indeed all the exercises were unu- 
sually good. Few states, if any, have the advantages 
from smallness of territory, compactness of population, 
and unity of purpose and feeling, which Rhode Island 
possesses. The educators in this little state are emi- 
nently intelligent and progressive. We have given prom- 


as|inence in this issue to the proceedings and addresses of 


this meeting, and desire to express our obligation to 
The Providence Journal for free use of their excellent 
reports in making up our abstracts. Zhe Journal, in 
its issue of Friday last, in an editorial uses the follow- 
ing language: 

**Our Rhode Island Institute of Instruction is becoming 
more and more attractive to the public at large, as itis more 
and more generally attended by the teachers of the State. To 
Mr. Stockwell, Commissioner of Public Schools, no little credit 
is due for the continuous improvement in and value of these 
annual meetings. Patient, persevering, experienced, and thor- 
oughly faithful to duty, Mr. Stockwell has rendered excellent 
service to the state. The meetings of the Institute will inter- 
est and instruct the teachers who attend. The impulse to 
thought and judgment which will inevitably be given to par- 
ents and others, will be of the utmost value. Conducted as 
these meetings are, their educational value is immense.”’ 


Hooptumiso is fast becoming a terrorism. Here is 


one case: 

‘* A pack of dime-novel hoodlums has been terrorizing Wind- 
sor, Conn., for some time, robbingand burning buildings, and 
committing all sorts of misdemeanors. An eccentric and 
wealthy old man, recently had two watches and a purse stolen, 
A suspected member of the gang was arrested and fined for 
some disorder. That night the hat factory was set on fire, and 
the keyhole was plugged up, so that the firemen had to 
break in the door. The next day one of the watches was 
found in a brook near by, and the other has since turned up 
at a jeweler’s in Hartford. There have been other incendiary 
fires, and the insurance companies say they sink more in that 
town than they get. Tuesday a town indignation meeting was 
held, !argely attended by leading citizens, a reward was offered, 
and the meeting resolved itself into a committee of the whole 
for a general crusade against the miscreants.”’ 


In Providence, R. L, recently, three boys, “emula- 
tors of the heroes of dime novels,” went into a saloon 
one Saturday and drank some rum and whiskey. They 
afterward went to a store and purchased two revolvers, 
and subsequently had “a few more drinks,” and then 
were ready for business. They made their way to a 
mill where they knew the book-keeper had a large 
amount of money to pay off the hands, over $3,000. 
This was their plan : ? 


“They were to enter the mill, demand the money; if the 
book-keeper refused to hand it over to them they were to shoot 
him dead on the spot; this being done, they were then to seize 
the box and run up Carpenter street, across the Training 
Ground, down Cranston street, and strike across the railroad 
into the woods, where they were to pull up and divide the 
money, pocketing over $1,000 each; then they were to leave 
the city.” 


But, “* The best laid plans of mice and men, 
Gang aft agley.” 


So with the plans of these boys: 


‘‘As the book-keeper was turning away he heard a click 
which caused him to look back again, and as he did so he heard 
one of them remark that he wanted the money, at the same 
time he found himself covered with the pistols. He then 
asked them what money they wanted, and the boy replied: 
‘The money in the box.’ The book-keeper sharply refused, 
whereupon one of the boys shouted out as if to some one on 
the outside, ‘Mud, come and take the box.’ ‘Mud’ did not 
appear, and the two other boys began to scare, and in a re- 
markably short time their courage had disappeared, and they 
as well,’’ 


So now these three boys find that their well-concocted 


scheme will,— 


** Leave them nought but grief and pain for promised joy.’’ 


In the light of such occurrences as these, which are 
happening with too great frequency, in different parts 
of the country, this matter of “dime novels,” and such 
literature as these boys and so many others are now 
reading, becomes a very serious question. We greatly 
fear nothing will allay the evil but the most stringent 
laws against the publishing and sale of such vile stuff 
as is now flooding the country and poisoning the minds 
of large numbers of the youth of our land. 


TEACHING OF METHODS. 


The best pedagogic culture and experience has a 
fatal tendency to run into mechanical form and land its 
professor in the old limbo of a finished teacher. We 
are impressed with this fact in looking over some of the 
new books and a good deal of the writing in journals 
thrown up by the recent movement for improved meth- 
ods of instruction. A good many of these elaborate 
directions for extracting knowledge from the childish 
intellect, and for imparting valuable information to 
youth, are as stiff, lifeless, and unfruitful as any of the 
old-fashioned memoriter and mechanical ways of in- 
struction which the new methods are brought forward 
to displace. No child in a state of natural development 
could possibly evolve through such a tortuous labyrinth 
of thought or observation as some of these methods in- 
dicate. Many of them in the attempt at simplicity be- 
come puerile, and any bright child will laugh to scorn 
the mincing steps of the teacher who tries to lead him 
in this way to knowledge. 

One of the evil results of these long-drawn-out and 
unnatural methods is felt in some normal schools, where 
the ignorant or partially educated pupil-teacher is im- 
prisoned in the device, as the flame of a candle is sup- 
pressed by the extinguisher, and goes forth to a hope- 
less experiment of “trying it on” in her first school- 
room. The trouble seems to come from the persistent, 
academical habit of so many of our teachers, to whom 
we look for the elaboration of systems of instruction. 
They seize the form of the new education without the 
spirit, and the old deadness is the result. The whole 
of the new education may be put into one phrase,—life 
and more life ; and without life “in the inward parts,” 
the best method is only the sepulchre of the teacher. 


STUDIES OUT OF SCHOOL. 


In our issue of Jan. 1 our correspondent “J. C. D.” 
suggests a course of study fora lady friend who, from 
invalid habits and growing deafness, has been unable 
to avail herself of educational opportunities which easy 
circumstances and good social surroundings have made 
possible. Our correspondent suggests an academical 
course, with Greek for a thorough, life-long pursuit. It 
is probable that the suggestion is unconsciously made 
in view of known personal tastes and aptitudes of the 
student. But there is a growing constituency of lady 
students in our country who will be interested in any 
well-considered advice concerning such matters. We 
have in mind many womanly and thoughtful ladies, ap- 
proaching the age of thirty, who are in great uncertainty 
how they shall make good the deficiencies of what is 
called a thorough education before twenty-five. A word 
may not be amiss, provided it comes from a somewhat 
extended observation of this class of home students. _ 

First, we would say that young women of this sort are 
quite too much given to self-disparagement. Amid the 
culture clatter of the day, what is called “ a thorough edu- 
cation ” of a girl from six to twenty may be estimated 
beyond its worth. If the girl’s education consists of the 
regulation drill, which still prevails in too many acad- 
emies, and even colleges for women,—to say nothing of 
fashionable “ finishing schools,” — we should not be in- 
clined to condole with a young lady of this class on her 
deprivation. On the contrary, if life before twenty-five 
has led her through an experience which has awakened 
substantial qualities of thoughtfulness, with a generous 
outlook on society, a broad sympathy with affairs, a re- 
fined taste, and, above all, religious consecration, we 
should say that she already has secured the most valu- 
able discipline of education. If, now, with improving 


health, a keen desire for knowledge, leisure for study, 
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and no immediate prospect of marriage, she is really in 
a more favorable condition for becoming a cultivated 
woman than if she has just graduated from the schools, 
“moulded” into the form so dear to the heart of the 
champion lady principal of the female seminary. 

For now she is not compelled to study what is de- 
clared generally, on the suggestion of some famous mas- 
culine “ educator,” essential to a young lady’s education. 
She is in a condition to follow her own aptitudes, and 
do thorough work in any direction that most strenu- 
ously invites. If Greek, well; only understand that 
Greek, now-a-days, means a good deal more than the 
dismal drill in superficial philology which leaves the 
student alike ignorant of the literature, history, and 
humanity of the Greek people,—indifferent, and almost 
unconscious, that there is any vital lesson in that old 
civilization for the America of to-day. Any language, 
thoroughly studied in the broadest way, is a great edu- 
cational force, and implies an outlook, at least, over all 
human culture. And no language, literature, history, 
and humanity can be so valuable to an American young 
woman of the superior sort as that of England and 
America; indeed, without it no such woman is cultivated 
in the highest sense of that abused word. 

There is one consideration too often overlooked by 
the advisers of this class of students. The earthly des- 
tiny of many a fine young woman under thirty, whose 
early life has nursed a reticent, timid, depreciating, and 
unsocial habit, may be seriously affected by prescribing 
studies which virtually fix her character in these direc- 
tions. The intense devotion to a foreign language, 
philosophy, or mathematics may virtually shut her up 
in a cloister, and, as years go on, narrow her human 
sympathies, and bring her out a book-worm and a pedant 
in the most vital years of her womanhood. One of the 
most mischievous results of our new higher culture for 
women is this too frequent paralysis of the higher 
womanhood in taking out of our new American life so 

many whose abilities eminently fit them for the largest 
usefulness. We are not now speaking of teachers, 
women artists, authors, skilled workwomen, or married 
ladies, but of a large class who may be developed by 
broad and generous studies, undertaken after twenty-five, 
into the rarest characters and most useful members of the 
higher walks of society, to say nothing of their impor- 
tant function in the church and charities. We are con- 
fident that for many such persons, science studies that 
would lead them into healthy contact with nature, and 
bring them into pleasant relations with the great band 
of scientific students, would be far more wholesome than 
any pursuit which would confirm sedentary habits and 
introspection. Such knowledge opens so easily into 
physical geography, invites to travel, observation of 
life, history, and a vital interest in the new national 
destiny, that its importance cannot be overrated. Many 
a timid, over-sensitive, and unsocial woman of twenty- 
five can thus be prevented from drifting into an eddy, 
and brought out, at forty, a most valuable leader in that 
truly best society which is working for the best things. 

The monastic, European conceit about womanhood 
looks out far too broadly from many of our exclusive, 
finely-drawn ideals of “female” education. But, if our 
country is to be saved for its noblest destiny, without 
the horror of new revolutions, it wiil be largely through 
the firm self-assertion, by our noblest young women, of 
their divine right to reject the advice of the ecclesias- 
tical, scholastic, and social exclusive, who would banish 
them into a Limbo apart from the most intense, whole- 
some, and imperative interests of American society. 
The education of our superior young women in or out 
of school should be expansive, with an outward look 
toward the great human and national needs; and only 
thus may we hope for the development of a character- 
istic American womanhood, competent for the demands 
of the time. 


— From the last number of London Lancet: ‘“ Alongside 
of all the teetotalism that exists, there is an appaling amount 


of tippling that does not distinctly intoxicate, but saturates 
the principal organs and destroys them more quickly than 
would an occasional debauch.”’ 

Upon what does the success of the liquor traffic depend ? 
Upon debased manhood, wronged womanhood, defrauded 
childhood. It holds a mortgage over every cradle, a deed 
written in heart’s blood over every human life. Shall moth- 
ers know this and be silent ? Shall fathers understand and 
be indifferent ?—New York Tribune. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


— The Richmond Whig gives an added reason for passing 
the National Aid educational bill, when it states that the school 
teachers throughout the different districts of Virginia are 
clamoring, an? justly, for the pay which has long been due 
them, and that it is clear that the schools of the state must 
stop unless aided by the National Government. 


— At the late meeting of the “‘ Inter-Collegiate Rowing As- 
sociation,” at Philadelphia, Princeton withdrew and Brown 
was re-admitted. Lake Quinsigamond was chosen for the re- 
gatta of 1885, and July 4 fixed as the date. It is evident from 
recent discussions that the colleges have very little intention 
to abandon physical education, or diminish the interest of the 
young men in athletic sports. 


— The New Haven Board of Education have approved a 
plan for dispensing with the marking of daily recitations. 
No reports of numerical standing are to be sent to the parent, 
and no communication of any kind is to be sent unless the 
pupil’s work or conduct is unsatisfactory, or there is special 
need of advising with the parent. Once in two months, or 
oftener, a test or review exercise will be given the pupils in 
each study, and the results of these tests will be examined by 
the teachers and a record made of their relative excellence. 
At the close of the year the marks thus given any pupils for 
the several tests, and for the examination which is given upon 
the completion of each study, will be combined and will be 
placed on record as his standing for the year. All such rec- 
ords are exclusively for the use of teachers simply as a matter of 
reference, The maximum standard forall such marking will be 
100 per cent. and the minimum 50 per cent. Those who are 
clearly unable, in a series of fair tests, to attain a rank of 50 per 
cent., will fail of being promoted, and, in case of persistent 
unfaithfulness or marked incapacity, will be dismissed from 
the school. 

The Board further says: ‘‘It has been the custom for sey- 


eral years to award the honor of speaking at graduation to ten 
pupils of highest rank. It is now proposed to select from the 
first half of the class the ten who exhibit the most power in 
writing and speaking, These hovors thus being within the 
reach of a much larger number will, itis believed, exert a 
much healthier stimulus than before. It will also insure for 
the school a better representation of its real talents.’ 


Much improvement can be made everywhere in this direction. 


— We have received from the Bureau of Education “ Circu- 
lar No. 6, 1884,’ Raral Schools: Progress in the Past; Means 
of Improvement in the Fature.’”’ This pamphlet of 90 pages is 
one of great usefulness. We hope it will receive a wide circu- 
lation and a careful reading, especially in the rural districts of 
the whole land. If so, it will accomplish great good. But for 
many persons who read it, some parte will be better under- 
stood by keeping in mind the following reasons which prompted 
its preparation, and the purposes in view: 

The Bureau circulars ar) always intended for some partic- 
ular class of workers in the department of education,—the last 
persons in the world to be affected by any abstract theories of 
their work; any directions that have not stood the test of prac- 
tice. On the other hand, as the correspondence of the Bureau 
fully proves, these persons are desirous of knowing what is 
done in other schools similar to their own, and by teachers and 
officers who have the best opportunities for action and growth. 
This desire is met by circulars that bring together, in conven- 
ient form and classified order, the best thought and the best 
practices that have been developed in the particular branch of 
the service considered. By the publication of such circulars, 
the Bureau has helped greatly to raise the standard of ele- 
mentary education throughout the country. 

In discussing rurai schools it is necessary to keep in mind 
that, in many cases, the influences surrounding each tend to 
keep it down to the status of a feeble, isolated experiment. In 
some sections the teacher has little to sustain him against this 
tendency, but his sense of the relation of his work to the en- 
tire common-school system, and to the ideas from which it 
originated; hence the fact of this relation cannot be too fre- 


quently urged upon his attention. 
It is further necessary to keep in mind the possibilities of 
the situation; for instance, in reference to the training of 


Te abould be borne in mind that thousands of teachers in our 
country are employed at very low wages,—$150, $200 per an- 
num; $300 and $400 in some sections being unusually high 
rates. 

WELL ANSWERED.—At the late meeting of the Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction, in Providence, Miss Alice E. Freeman, 
president of Wellesley College, made a strong plea in behalf of 
higher education for women. 

General Morgan followed in a short speech, in the course of 
which he advised the young ladies of Providence who desire a 
college education to knock at the doors of Brown University 
loud and long until they gain admission. 

Prof. John L. Lincoln defended the conservative policy of 
the venerable college in excluding young women. ‘ We be- 
lieve,” said he, ‘‘in the higher education of women, but not 
in co-education. And we have a strong argument against co- 
education in the person of Miss Freeman herself.” 

Miss Freeman replied: ‘‘I must confess that I was co-edu- 
cated. In company with a mere handful of girls, along with 
fifteen hundred boys, I studied in Michigan University. I 
should be disloyal to my alma mater if I did not express my 
gratitude to the institution that did so much for me.” 

Prof. Lincoln further said: “If the boys from Brown should 


knock at the doors of Wellesley, would Miss Freeman admit 


them ?’’? Miss Freeman replied: “‘ There are but few colleges 
in America where girls can get a college education. The oldest 
of these,—Oberlin,—is not forty years old; the next oldest, not 
over twenty. Most of the colleges open to women have been 
founded within ten years. All the older schools, like Harvard, 
Yale, Brown, Princeton, Williams, Amherst, with their great 
endowments, ample buildings, libraries, apparatus, etc., are 
open to boys, and offer the most urgent invitation to all who 
wish to enter. There is more than room forall. Millions of 
money are lavished upon these colleges for boys. But girls are 
excluded. Every argument that is valid for the higher educa- 
tion of boys is equally strong in behalf of the higher education 
of girls. And yet girls are not admitted to these old, rich 
colleges. Wellesley and a few other young, poor colleges, are 
the only places where the girls of our country, those who are 
to be teachers in our schools, and who are called upon to fill 
many places of trust and responsibility,—those who are to be 
the wives and mothers of the future, those who specially for 
their own sake as well as for the sake of the homes they are to 
preside over, and of society itself, need all the refining, strength- 
ening, ennobling influences which spring out of a college train- 
ing, can have its advantages. Last year we had to turn away 
three hundred girls because we had no room for them. If 


young men should ask admission we should be obliged to say, 
‘We have no room for the girls who cannot get into Brown. 
There is room there for you, and to spare. Why should we 
admit you, who do not need to come and who can go to col- 
leges so much better equipped than ours? If we admit you 
we must turn away our girls, who cannot enter the colleges 
that are open to you.’ ”’ 


To Our Readers :~You may have observed by the dispatches 
that Mr. Hurd of Ohio, Jan. 23, offered a resolution declaring 
that it was unconstitutional for the House to pass a bill mak- 
ing appropriations of money from the Treasury which had 
originated in the Senate, and naming in his resolution the Ed- 
ucation Bill for consideration by the Judiciary Committee of 
the House. This would in effect have defeated the Education 
Bill this session. A vigorons debate followed. Mr. Willis, in 
charge of the Education Bill, moved to lay Mr. Hurd’s resolu- 
tion upon the table, and this was done by a vote of 127 to 123. 
A motion to reconsider, which would have kept Mr. Hurd’s 
resolution before the House, was defeated by a vote of 141 to 
118, 69 not voting; thus showing a majority in favor both of 
the Education Bill, as itis believed, and of the constitutional 
right of the Senate to originate bills of appropriation which are 
not bills to raise revenue, This apparently flank movement 
to defeat the education measure may be the very action neces- 
sary to rouse the friends to a greater effort to secure its pas- 
sage, and now certainly is the time for all friends everywhere 
throughout the country to help, Let your member of congress 
be memorialized upon this important question. 


OBITUARY. 

Henry LAWRENCE Evst1s, professor of Engineering in the 
Lawrence Scientific School, Harvard University, and dean of 
that school, who recently died, was a son of the late Brigadier 
General Abraham Eustis, U.S. A., and was born at Fort In- 
dependence, Boston Harbor, Feb. 1, 1819. Entering Harvard 
University, he was graduated in 1838, the list of his classmates 
including Judge Devens, James Russel] Lowell, W. W. Story, 
and George B. Loring. He afterwards graduated at West 
Point and spent several years in the Engineer Corps, during 
which he did some work in Newport Harbor. From Aung. 31, 
1847, to Nov. 1, 1849, he was principal assistant professor of 
Engineering in West Point Academy. On Nov. 30, 1849, he 
resigned his commission in the army to accept the position at 
Harvard University, which he held at the time of his death. 
The War of the Rebellion recalled him for a time to the profes- 
sion for which he was educated. He entered as colonel of the 
Tenth Massachusetts Regiment and served with credit until on 
June 27, 1864, he resigned on account of broken health, re- 
turning to his college duties in Cambridge. He was one of the 
oldest professors in the university by date of original service. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE PREMIUMS. 
THE BICKNELL FUND. 


The Committee of the American Institute of Instruction, to 
whom has been intrusted the expenditure of the income of 
Tue BICKNELL Funp for 1885, offer the following premiums: 


One Premium or Tarrty DoLiars 


for the best essay, not exceeding five thousand words, on the 
topic, “The Teacher's Tenure of Office.” 


One Premium or Tuirty DoLiAars 


for the best esssy, not exceeding five thousand words, on the 
topic, “The Functions of a Normal School.” 


These essays should be prepared and sent to the Secretary of 
the Committee, on or before June 1, 1885. They should be 
legibly written, as printer’s manuscript, and signed by fictitious 
name; this, with the real name, should be mailed in a sealed 
envelope to the Secretary, with stamps inclosed for the return 
of manuscript if not accepted. 

D. B. Hagar, Chairman, Salem, Mass. 

T. B. StocKkWELL, Sec., Providence, R. 

T. W. BicKNELL, Boston. 


Boston Jan, 16, 1885, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— On the first page of Tux JousNnat of this week will be 
found the announcement of A Popular Manual of English 
Literature, by an eminent New England teacher, Miss Maude 
Gillette Phillips, by Harper & Brothers, New York. This 
work is in two elegantly printed volumes of about 550 pages 
each, and contains not only a popular manual of English liter- 
ature, but also outlines of the literature of France, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, and the United States, with historical, scientific, 
and art notes. Price, $2.00 a volume ; special terms to teach- 
ers for examination and introduction. No work in English 
literature, in print, has such practical value as this is believed 
to possess. It is adapted for a school manual, as a guide to 
the general reader, and as a book of handy and constant refer- 
ence. Its arrangement is excellent. It is written in a concise, 
attractive, and philosophical style, and gives a general survey 
of the historical development of English literature, divided 
into ten epochs, with their respective characteristics, showing 
the successive stages of growth and those vital principles which 
underlie, determine, and explain them. This manual is written 
in accordance with the spirit of the modern method of instruc- 
tion, and will promote and popularize that analytical and psy- 
chological study of the master-pleces of Eoglish literature 
which should be adopted in every school and college in the 
country. It gives a valuable list of books of reference for col- 
ateral reading in connection with the topics considered, which 
makes it of special value to the private student and general 
reader. Miss Phillips treats English literature under the follow- 
ing heads: 1. Anglo-Saxon Age; 2, Age of Chaucer; 3. Dark 
Age; 4. Elizabethian Age; 5. Puritan Age; 6. Age of Dryden 
and the Restoration ; 7. Classical Age of Pope, Addison, and 
Swift; 8 Johnsonian Age; 9. Age of Revolution; 10. Victorian 
Age. The order of discussion of each of the great authors is 
as follows: 1. good portrait of the author is furnished; 2. Per- 
sonal appearance ; 3. Comments; 4. Topical study of life ; 
5. Homes; 6. Friends ; 7. Personal character; 8. Works; 9. 
Studies of chief writings ; 10. Characteristics as a writer; 11. 
Literary style; and 12. Books of reference. The volumes are 
printed in large, open type, with marginal outlines of text in 
smaller type. It has also a chronological table of the Poets 
Laureate of England; a chart of the characteristics of the con- 
temporary literatures of Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, 


Spain, and the United States, as discussed under their respect- 
ive ages in this great work; and a complete alphebetical index. 
We earnestly request teachers to send for terms to the pub- 
lishers and examine it. It seems to us a work that should be 
in extensive use in all good schools. 


— Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey Street, New 
York, have added to their popular and useful ‘‘ Standard Li- 
brary’’ No. 131, Edwin Arnold as Poetizer and as Pagan- 
izer, containing an Examination of the Light of Asia, for its 
Literature and for its Buddhism, by Wm. C. Wilkinson; price 
15 cents. It contains a valaabie and lucid exposition of the 
main facts in the life of Buddha, and the claims which his re- 
ligion can justly make upon mankind. Mr. Wilkinson believes 
that Mr. Arnold’s poem has had a weakening effect on the 
faith and conscience of America, and in a most trenchant 
fasbion he lays bare the discrepancies between the facts and the 
fictious in reference to Buddhism. His dealing with the lit- 
erary qualities of The Light of Asia startles one at the very 
outset with the boldness and calmness of his denunciation. 
He recognizes the strength of the popular sentiment, and lit- 
erary sentiment as well, with which he bas to contend. 
Whether one agrees or not with his conclusions, one cannot 
help reading with admiration for the conscience of the critic 
is felt on every page, and the skill of the dialectician revealed 
in every sentence. The spirit displayed is at once generous 


and severe, the points made are sharp and stinging, and the 
good-natured raillery at Mr. Arnold and at some of his eulo- 
gizers, becomes at times very amusing. It is a work of per- 
manent value for the student of literature and the student of 
comparative religion. The new edition of Mr. Arnold’s poem 
makes the critique especially timely. 


— Willard Small, Boston, has now ready The Lectures, 
Discussions, and Proceedings of the Fifty-fifth Annual 
Meeting of the American Institute of Instruction, held 
at Cottage City, Mass., July 7-10, 1884. The volume is pub- 
lished by order of the Board of Directors, and contains the ad- 
dresses, discussions, and journal of proceedings, and will be 
welcomed not only by the members of the Institute, but by ed- 
ucators in all sections of the country. Appended is the Prize 
Essay of William Morton Payne, on “The New Education; 
Its Origin, History, Principles, Methods, and Results.’ The 
Institute, through the trustees of the Bicknell Fund, offered 


the income of that fund, for the year 1884, to the writer of 
the best essay on the above topic. The award was made to 
Mr. Payne by the committee, with entire unanimity. It makes 
over thirty pages, which sweils the entire book to more than 
Pre eit For copies address Willard Small, Boston, Mass. 


John Amos Comeuius: His Life and Works. By 5S. 8. 
Laurie, A.M., F R.S.E., Prof. of the Institates and History 
of Education in the University of Edinburgh. 240 pages, 
12mo, cloth, Boston: New England Publishing Company. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


** De Quincy (as quoted by Mr. Quick in his valuable “ Essay 
on Educational Reformers’’) has pointed out that a man who 
takes up avy pursuit without knowing what advances others 
have made in it, works at a great disadvantage. He does nut 
apply his strength in the right direction; he troubles himself 
about small matters, and neglects great; he falls into errors 


that have long since been exploded. . . Notwithstanding 
the obvious common-sense of this observation, it is undeniably 
true that the great majority of teachers are profoundly igno- 
rant of the sayings and doings of the authorities in education.” 
— Joseph Payne, in Science and Art of Education. 

“This book is the most complete, — so far as I know, the 
only complete account of Comenius and his works that exist 
in any language.” ~—Prof. Laurie, in his Preface. 

** Had the realistic education of Ratich and Comenius been 
preached a little earlier, or had Protestant nations welcomed 
it with greater unanimity, the new religion might have framed 
for itself a new course of instruction, which, leading to far 
richer results than can be obtained by the study of language, 
would have advanced by a hundred years the intelligence of 
modern Europe.’’—Professor Browning, in his History of Ed- 
ucational Theories. 

** Before Comenius no one had brought the mind of a phi 
losopher to bear practically on the subject of education. Mon- 
taigne, Bacon, Milton, had advanced principles, leaving others 
to see to their application. A few able schoolmasters, as 


Ascham and Ratich, bad investigated new methods, but had 
made success in teaching the test to which they appealed rather 
than any abstract principle. Comenius was at once a philos- 
opher who had learnt of Bacon, and a schoolmaster who had 
earned his livelihood by teaching the rudiments.”—R. H. 
Quick, in his Educational Reformers, 

** Before Port Royal, a great man had already attempted to 
free the child from the weary burden which the Grammar of 
Despau'ére, and similar grammars, had caused to weigh so 
heavily on his early years. Let us stop a moment before the 
author of the Janua Linguzrum, the ancestor of the Basedows 
and Pestalozzie, before the initiator of the intuitive method,— 
Comenius.—Gabriel Compoyré, in his Critical History of Ed- 
ucation in France. 

‘* A fine genius, great, fertile, learned, universal, the Galileo 
of education.’’— The Historian, Michelet. 


White's Oral Lessons in Number. A Manual for Teach- 
ers. By E. E. White, A.M, LL.D, author of Series of Arith- 
metics, School Readers, etc. Cincinnati and New York: 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. Price, 60 cents. 


We have in this book a very important contribution toward 
the improvement of elementary instruction in arithmetic in 
the common echools of the country. Dr. White, in accordance 
with his well known ideas of thoroughness and scientific accu- 
racy, has first presented clearly and concisely the pedagogical 
principles which underlie the first steps in instruction in num- 
ber, and then arranged a carefully graded series of illustrative 
oral lessons, with accompanying slate and blackboard exercises. 
He discusses the place and extent of oral instruction, and maps 
out forthe guidance of the primary teacher the successive steps 
through the entire oral course. He proceeds upon the sound 
doctrine that all primary ideas and processes must be made 
clear and familiar before any really successful advance can be 
made. He claims that young children acquire primary ideas 
and processes very slow/y, and his lessons are formed on that 
basis. For the first year’s work the lessons aim to teach ob- 
jectively the numbers from one to ten inclusive, and are in- 
tended to develop the power to recognize at sight, without 
counting, the number in any group of objects not exceeding 
ten. Mr. White advises the exclusion of all abstract number 
teaching from the first year’s course, and to continue the use 
of oral illustrative lessons for two full years; and for the third 
year the combining of oral and text-book lessons. This man- 
ual is designed solely for teachers, and presents the most phil- 
osophic system of primary instruction in number of which we 
have any knowledge. The exercises are very numerous, and 
are given in detail, and indicate clearly the nature and scope 
of the instraction for each year in the elementary course. He 
ignores the machine system, as the so-called Giiibe Method 


may be made, when abstract numbers constitute the staple for 
drill. What is needed, he claims, is systematic and effective 
oral instruction for two years, and then pupils are prepared to 
use an elementary text-book on arithmetic to advantage. This 
plan is in accordance with the true inductive method of teach- 
ing, in which formulas and rules follow processes and prob- 
lems. We doubtif there has ever been prepared a more sug- 
gestive and helpful manual for primary teachers on elementary 
a We heartily commend it as a safe and practical 
e. 


Physiology for the Young; Our Bodies, and How We 
Live. by Aibert F. Biaisdeil, M.D. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


This book is an elementary text-book of physiology and by- 
giene, written from three standpoints: (1) Health; (2) Practi- 
cal experiments; (8) Such points regarding the physiological 
action of stimulants and narcotics as are generally accepted by 
standard authorities, and admirably adapted for use in the 
common schools. It discusses the subject of stimulants and 
narcotics, and their action upon the human system, in a thor- 
oughly common-sense way. It points out their physiological 
effects in a plain and practical manner, and special emphasis 
is placed upon the bearings they have upon the daily life and 
personal health of the individual. Mr. Biaisdell eolects as the 
motto of this suggestive and useful guide to a proper under- 
standing of the laws of hygiene, ‘* We learn to live by living to 
learn,” and in his treatment of the subject he bos recognized 
the all important fact that the prime object of studying physi- 
ology and elementary anatomy is to teach the pupil how to 
keep well and strong. To this end hu presents the facts clearly, 
concisely, and in logical order; beginning with the frame-work, 
and following with the facts relating to the muscles, to food 
and drink, to digestion, to the blood and its circulation. to 
breathing, to the skin, to the nervous system, to the special 
senses, to excretion, to the throat and voice. He devotes a 


ments which we commend as an excellent feature of this book, 
which will be found of great value to the teacher of this branch, 
The text of each chapter is supplemented by a systematic 
series of simple, homely experiments, earily done by each mem- 
ber of the class with hints and helps about getting apparatus, 
detailed directions, etc. The text isso arranged that the whole 
matter of experiment may be used or not at the option of the 
teacher; but the author assumes that physiology should be 
taught, like chemistry, physics, and geology, by experiment, 
specimens, etc. Stimulants and narcotics are presented 
strictly from a physiological and scientific point of view, and 
only such points as are easily understood by the class of pupils 
for whom the book has been written. Mr. Blaisdel), having 
been a successful teacher for years, and now a practising phy- 
sician, has utilized his varied experience and made a text- 
book suited to the wants of the school-room. Each paragraph 
discusses a definite subject, and is complete in iteelf; as on 
health, simple, homely details about our every-day health, as 
when to eat; how to eat; what to eat; care of the teeth; 
baths, how and when to take them; care of the eyes and ears; 
how to make a poultice; how to treat a burn; how to care of 
a sick-room; disinfectants, etc. The illustrations all teach 


some essential lesson, and though admirably executed, were 
evidently made for practical use in teaching the subject rather 
than for show. Appended to each chapter are seaching text- 
questions for review, and at the end of the book is a very com- 
plete glossary of the comparatively few scientific terms found 
in the text, and a handy alphabetical index. The book has 
been made by the publishers in every way attractive; printed 
on heavy tinted paper. in beautifal type, with full-face topical 
lines, at the head of each paragraph, and bound tastefully and 
substantially. We commend this book to the attention of ail 
school officers and teachers who desire a fresh and concisely 
written text-book on physiology for use in their schools, It is 
based upon the general plan of studying the subject as advo- 
cated by Foster, Huxley, and other leading physiologists of the 
day. 


Classics for Children, Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 

This admirable series of classics for children consists of the 
following standard works, edited with special reference to the 
use of pupils between the ages of nine to fifteen, in the public 
schools, by eminent men and women. 

Scott’s Lady of the Lake is edited by Edwin Ginn. 12mo, 
268 pp.; price 40 cents; introduction price 35 cts. It contains 
a brief life of Scott, with critical and suggestive rotes on this 
charming poem which, owing to its graphic descriptions of 
scenery, vivid pictures of life, and rythmic beauty, is especially 
suited to interest the young. The editor, in his introductory 
essay, has presented to teachers, parents, and school officials 
the best thoughts upon the use and value of standard literature. 
by the young, we have ever read. He aims to show how good 
books can be made a source of enjoyment, and a means of 
forming a taste for good literature, by children in the lower 
grades of the public schools. The acquisition of a relish for 
good reading and a love for historical study will be of inesti- 
mable value to them in after-life. Recognizing this sound doc- 
trine, Mr. Ginn has, by his helpful outlines of each canto, and 
explanatory notes, made this poem a basis of the most effect- 
ive training in language cultare, and for opening the youthful 
mind to the treasury of thought, garnered in good books. 

Scoti’s Quentin Durward is a work in prose, edited espe- 
cially for this series by that eminent English authoress, Char- 
lottee M. Yonge; with an instractive historical introduciion. 
12mo, 312 pp.; price 40 cents; for introduction 35 cts. The 
salient points of this story, by the great Scotch author, are pre- 
sented with a view to teach the important lessons of fidelity, 
courage, and a sterling manhood. For supplementary reading 
in schools, and for the home circle, this attractive volume will 
be found admirable. 

Kingsley’s Water Babies ; edited by one of Boston’s success- 
ful training teachers, Miss J. H. Stickney, is beautifully illus- 
trated. 12mo, 204 pp.; price 40 cents; introduction 35 cts. 
This book is not merely a fairy story of a fascinating charac- 
ter, but contains a vast amount of usefal information, pre- 
sented in an admirable style. We know of no book better cal- 
culated to delight young children, and at the same time teach 
wholesome lessons. 

Kingsley’s Greek Heroes ; edited by John Tetlow, an emi- 
nent classical sholar, and master of the Girls’ Latin School 
Boston, introduces to the young lessons of heroism which will 
not only interest children, but stimulate them to noble action 
by force of the example of these great worthies of history. It 
is a book of an elevating character, written in the best style 
and charmingly illustrated. Price 40 cents; for introduction 
to schools, 35 cents. 

Robinson Crusoe is a famous English elassic in another vein, 
edited by W, H. Lambert, late Supt, of Schools, Malden, Mass., 
with special reference to use in schools, as supplementary 
reading. Mr. Lambert has abridged this famous book with 
consummate skill, preserving Defoe’s original language and 
style, and omitting only animportant portions of the narrative. 
A child once in possession of this book will not willingly lay it 
down until the end is reached. 

Stories of the Old World, expressly prepared for this series 
by the Rev. Alfred J. Church, widely known as the author of 
Stories from Fomer, Livy, Vergil, etc., contains the wonder- 
fnl stories of the Argo, Thebes, the Iliad, the Odyssey, and the 
£neid. This admirable book introduces the pupils of grem- 
mar school age to a knowledge of the old standard classics. 
Mr. Church writes in a simple, idiomatic and graceful style, 
and these stories will interest and profit readers of all ages 
12mo, 354 pp; price 45 cents; for school introduction, 40 cts, 

Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice, edited by Hudson and 
Lamb,—12mo, 110 pp.; price 30 cents; for introduction, 25 
cents,— contains Hudson’s admirable “ Life of Shakespeare,”’ 
and about two-thirds of the text, and notes of his school edi- 
tion of this drama. The story of the play is taken from Charles 
and Mary Lamb’s Tales of Shakespeare. 

The enterprising publishers have in preparation for this se- 


day health, and one also of suggestive and practical experi- 


ries, Swiss Family Robinson and Scoti’s Tales of a Grand- 


chapter to the simple, but very important matters of every- father, Vol. I. Th v place in every 
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selected by the teacher as numbering 4, cannot always count 
out four for themselves; that it is juite difficult for the child 
to carry in his head the number of objects not visible, and it 
is equally difficult for the child to name a certain num- 
ber of objects, no more and no less. Miss Reed’s in- 
struction follows these discoveries in order. After the mas- 
tery of successive lessons respectively on separate numbers, 
and then factors, comparisons are introduced, as between three 
and four, which is the larger, how much difference, etc. 

Ingenious devices for teaching operations in simple numbers 
were displayed. It is wonderful, said Miss Reed, what ready 
powers of observation will be cultivated by these simple proc- 
esses. She did not usually allow counting by ones; it required 
no mental work worth while. Nor did she allow hesitation in 
simple combinations; that is, computing by ones, The child 
is trained to make the combinations instantly. The recitation 
should be used to find out if the child knows what it has been 
taught, not as a test to see how mach he may know. Recita- 
tions too often degenerate into test-work. The teacher should 
take especial care to avoid wearisome repetitions in fixing 
facts. Miss Reed gave several examples of devices calculated 
to amuse and interest the child as well as instruct. The most 
interesting example presented was that of allowing the chil- 
dren to engage in trade and exchange of the small objects 
named, certain objects representing money. 

Discussion. 

Prof. Wilson of the State Normal School congratulated Miss 
Reed on the admirable excellence of the paper, and desired es- 
pecially to enforce the warning that teachers who would suc- 


cessfully employ this method must beware of mere imitations; 
they must master the principles of the method. These were: 
First, that the instruction should be adapted to the child, and 
to each child; secondly, that the method is objective, to give 
the child deflaite conceptions; third, the unity of development 
It seemed to him, also, that the method afforded invaluable 
basis for more rapid progress in the subsequent teaching of 
arithmetic, The necessity of abundant and proper appliances 
for illustration was also enforced. 


Drawing. 
The next paper was by Mr. C. H. Ames of Boston. 
He noted briefly the rapid progress which had been made in 
teaching drawing in the public schools, as it was not yet fifteen 
years since it was introdaced, and now there are few schools 


which do not recognize the study as essential, and attempt to 
teach it in some form. A common and shallow conception re- 
gards drawing a8 maialy comprised under the heads of perspect. 
ive and design, the former representing the wsthetic, and the lat- 
ter the industrial side of the training. The child at the outset 
prefers to draw some sort of a picture, just as the child studying 
music would rather play a pleasing tane than study the exercises. 
In regard to primary drawing, the commonest notion is that we 
should begin at once to draw. Bat drawing, in its broadest 
aspect, is a means of studying the science of form. It is here 
that we shall fiod jastification as a fandamental study in the 
education of all. We must begin with the elementary forms 
which are to bea the types of all forms, and these are the forms 
of plane and solid geometry. It will thus bea seen that ideas, 
and vot drawing, are of first importance. The first and best 
way of instruction is to teach the child to handie the forms 
under the instraction of the teacher. Mr. Ames illustrated 
this point by the use of geometrical models, Let the child 
learn to think around and through a thing, to realizs its form 
in space. If it sees the fandamental lines in an object, it can 
see them in adrawing. Let the children be taught to model 
these forms in plastic material, such as wax, clay, dough, etc. 
There are three kinds of drawing,—construction, representa- 
tion, and decoration. 
This method of teaching drawing to beginners advances by 
easy steps, but teachers must be trained in it in order to teach 
it correctly. Thoroughly appreciated, it can be made very 
effective and successfal. Mr. Amess lecture was made very 
graphic and successful by models, and proved exceedingly in- 
teresting and instructive. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The afternoon session of the Institute began at 2.15 o’clock, 
Prest. W. T. Peck in the chair. 

The president introduced Mr. James M. Sawin, principal of 
the Point-street Grammar School, Providence, who read a most 
interesting, instructive, and carefully prepared paper on the 
special inflaence of 


Pernicious Literature: What Teachers can do to Oppose It. 
Mr. Sawin quoted from Charles Kingsley and Dr. Channing 
on the power and influence of good books, and then gave a 


brief consideration to the earlier classic writers and the influ- 
ence their works have maintained throughout succeeding ages. 
The country is filled with good books and good papers, but 
they are offset by the tide of bad books and bad papers which 
has set in upon us. Few persons are aware of the extent 
to which this pernicious literature has been published. Mr. 
Sawin then instanced papers printed in New York that have a 
circulation aggregating 500 000 copies, calculated to corrupt 
the young. Sach literature, he declared, was calculated to draw 
out all the evil propensities of the nature of those who de- 
voured it. The degrading iufluence which this flash literature 
has already exerted has called forth strong appeals for its sup- 
pression from many eminent men, who recoguize the necessity 
of stemming the tide which is fast polluting and destroying the 
minds of youth. After touching upon the study which was evi- 
dently put into the titles, so as to lure the propensity for adven- 
ture, and quoting half a dozen or more, he continued that the 
authors seem to write with the malice of a Mephistopheles; 
they throw open Pandora’s box, but without any hope at the 
bottom. Next Mr. Sawin touched upon the evil influences 
exerted by this class of literature in drawing children from 
school and inculeating a hatred of school-life, and he cited 
— cases in point which had recently been brought to public 
otice, 

The great question for the teacher is, What can be done to 
rightly guide in his reading the child whose training devolves 
upon him? There can no longer be any doubt that careful 
direction is needed in this important subject. The child’s love 
for stories is proverbial, and the successfal teacher abounds in 
stories for his pupils, which will serve as an incentive to, and 


the formation of, a correct taste in reading. These stories of 


These were successively explained. |? 


childhood are the first important features in starting them on 
the right road. He said that the public library was regarded 
by many as a guard for children against this pernicious liter- 
ature, but it was to be remembered that there was much there 
unsuited to their years and which would not be otherwise than 
injarious to them, and he quoted Mr. Foster, librarian of the 
Providence Public Library, and also Prof, Atkinson of Boston, 
in reference to this matter. He suggested that the teacher 
should select from the catalogue of the library such books for 
his pupils as he knew would have a good and elevating infla- 
ence upon them. He then gave at some length a list of books 
which would be of value to school children at different ages, 
rand went op to say that the teacher should direct the pu- 
pils so that they might have a purpose in their reading. 
When boys and girls can be brought to read good books with a 
definite object in view, no better companionship could be asked 
for. There should be a general uprising of schoolmasters and 
school-boards, of fathers and mothers, and of every good citizen 
for the suppression of immoral literature. 


Discussion. 
A brief discussion followed this paper, which was led by 
School Comr. Stockwell, who expressed his heartfelt approval 
of Mr. Sawin’s paper. No pecple in the world devour so much 


reading-matter as the American people, and it is well to ex- 
amine the quality of the material which is being furnished. 
He emphasized the entreaty of the essayist that teachers should 
recognize their responsibility in the matter of directing the 
pupils to proper and wholesome literature. Remarks were 
also made by Mr. Foster, librarian of the public library, Mr. 
W. A. Mowry, Gen. Carrington, and others. 


The Ideal Schoolmaster. 

Gen, T. J. Morgan, principal of the State Normal School, 
was next introduced, and read a paper on the “ Ideal School- 
master.”” General Morgan said that the assembled teachers 
who represented the 100,000 schoolmasters of the country, who 


were teaching 5,000,000 of school children, should inquire what 
sort of a man this should be, what should be his aims, and 
toward what end was he striving. It was the intention of his 
paper to present the tout ensemble of pedagogical virtues rather 
than the portrait of any individual. The ideal schoolmaster, 
he said, is a manly man, who possesses the lofty conceptions 
of human life and duty,—generous, sympathetic, keen discern- 
ment of life’s realities, and who fully appreciates life’s respon- 
sibilities and privileges. Teaching has its boundaries, and 
imposes restrictions a little irksome at times, but so it is in all 
callings, but he finds the possibilities of labor boundless, and 
he sees reproduced in others all that is good and virtuous in 
his own life. He blends all the elements and functions of the 
body, mind, and heart so completely that all who meet him, 
whoever they may be, will exclaim, ‘this is a man.” He 
should not be a recluse; he should have energy, be of good 
business habits, prompt io all engagements of life. He should 
be a philanthropist, loving man as man; heshould be patriotic, 
and should love and promote the best interests of the state, 
and impress that spirit of patriotism upon his pupils, He 
should not be a walking encyclopwdia, though bis knowledge 
would be somewhat encyclopedic; and his acquaintance of 
facts should be accurate, though not necessarily exhaustive. 
The ideal schoolmaster should be catholic in his knowledge, 
and no science should stand alone with him. He should be a 
philosopher and searcher after truth for truth’s sake, and he 
should be a student of pedagogy. One of his chief functions 
should be to teach his pupils to think; and in his work he 
should have the skill, not of the artisan, but of the finished 
artist; and finally, he should be a Christian, not in any secta 
rian sense, not a bigot, but recognizing Christ as the Supreme 
Raler. Ia conclusion, General Morgan said the ideal school- 
master should be a philanthropist, who thinks nothing foreign 
which pertains to men; a scholar reverencing the past, and 
sifting from its history all that ie beautiful and trae and good; 
an artist who, knowing the difficulty and delicacy of his task, 
bends every energy to attain that skill which shall enable his 
whole energies and abilities to accomplish his high and noble 
urpose. 

At the close of the address General Morgan was loudly ap- 
plauded, and then for half an hour the time was given up to 
answering questions put into the boxes, several of the prom- 
inent members of the institute performing that duty in an emi- 
nently satisfactory manner. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The evening session, at Music Hall, was preceded by an en- 
joyable organ recital by Prof. A. A. Stanley. Mr. Peck, the 
presiding officer, said it was the fortieth anniversary of the 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, and he congratulated 
the teachers of the state on the success of the present sessions. 
Mr. Peck said that there was only one Institute of Instruction 
in this country older than that of Rhode Island, and that was 
the American Institute. The latter was to hold its next an- 
nual meeting at Newport, next July, and had extended a cor- 
dial invitation to the members of this institute to attend and 
enjoy hospitalities. He then introduced the first speaker of 
the evening, His Excellency Governor Bourn. 


Relation of the State to Education of Children. 

Governor Bourn spoke briefly of the “ Relation of the State 
to the Education of Its Children,’’ which it recognized as the 
fundamental basis of permanent prosperity. He mentioned 
the educational systems and means provided by the State, the 
State Board of Education of Rhode Island. The governor 
spoke strongly of the moral influence exerted by our public 
schools, The passage of the Compulsory Education Act, 
prompted by the revelations of 1880 as to the alarming preva- 
lence of illiteracy was referred to. Governor Bourn believed 
that the education of all public institations, from the primary 
schoo! to the college, shouid be open, free to all children who 
care or desire to enjoy them. He also believed that the public 
school should teach the rudimeats of industrial education. 
Governor Bourn then gave a general review of the world’s 
educational progress, tracing the gradual growth and develop 
ment of the idea of popular education, down to its present 


station. 
President Van Slyck’s Address. 

Mr. Van Slyck glanced briefly at the remarkable progress in 
education during the generation past, and this he considered 
due in very great degree to the efforts and influence of these 
teachers’ institutes. He spoke particularly of the great liber- 
ality of the city of Providence toward its public schools, a fact 
which was the just pride of the citizens. The growing prom- 
inence of the teacher’s calling, and the recognition of it as an 
established vocation, was gratifying, He thonght, however, 


that, excellent as public schools were to-day, they yet failed 


somewhat in neglecting to impress with due force the impor- 
tance of active performance of the political duties of citizen- 


ship. 
Readings. 

The exercises were agreeably varied by readings by Mr. 
Woollett, of Newport, R. L. who also recited selections at the 
close of the session. 

Supt. Tarbell’s Address. 

The next speaker was the City Supt. of Schools, H. S. Tar- 
bell. The burden of his remarks was that the failure to suc- 
ceed in life on the part of so many to-day, and which by many 
was laid at the doors of the public schools, which educated 
young persons out of their sphere, and did not fit them for 
practical life, was not, in fact, due to the schools, but to the 
crowded communities and bitter competition resulting from 
our growing civilization. Thesupplanting of labor by machin- 
ery had called to this country vast numbers of unskilled labor- 
ers, and the Yankees have ome overseers and managers, 
or, not finding such positions, have gone into the professions 
and higher callings. And with the later growth of differentia- 
tion and specialism in manufacture, and a constant demand 
for skilled artisans, the decline of the apprenticeship system, 
the substitution of trade unionism instead, imported here from 
Europe, and the rage for the genteel employments, have to- 
gether Lge to debar young Yankees from entering the 
ranks of skilled artisans, and these places are filled by hun- 
dreds educated in the numerous technical schools of Europe. 
Bat the fault does not lie with the schools. It lies with public 
sentiment, which controls everything, including the schools; 
and when public sentiment makes up its mind what it wants 
the schools to do, it will find the schools readily responsive. 
But the schools can now be made responsive to the present 
popular demand, and give to education an industrial tendency, 
and prepare the pupil to combine hand and head work in a 
manner to give bim versatility and readiness to enter upon any 
of the various employments to which inclination may develop, 
This is the great work for the public school of to-day. 


Commissiomer Stockwell’s Address, 

Comr. Stockwell, of the public schools of Rhode Island, was 
the next speaker. In reply to the criticism that the tendency 
of the present day was to overwork the pupils in the public 
school, he said that there was certainly a demand for something 
more than the “ three R’s ”’ in instruction. New subjects were 
imperatively necessary for children to understand if they were 
to be prepared to grapple with the world’s progress, and in- 
stead of crying out against the introduction of these subjects, 
the endeavor should be to devise some way to introduce them 
effectively. The importance of the teachers studying the in- 
dividual needs of each pupil was especially enjoined. The 
policy of some of the schools of the state in frequently chang- 
ing teachers was sharply criticised, as fatal to successful 
work on the part of the teacher. He stated that one-third of 
the teachers in the state were changed last year. He wondered 
how the teachers, under these circumstances, could do satis- 
factory work at all. Even a poor teacher, kept in one place 
for several years, could do better work than the best teacher 
constantly changing. The only way to secure the best results 
is to give the teacher permanence of position. 


SATURDAY—MORNING SESSION. 


The closing session of the Institute was held in Music Hall, 
and there was a large attendance. The opening devotional 
services were conducted by Rev. J..S. Swaim, and participated 
in by the pupils of the Thayer Street Grammar School, with 
singing. 

Chorus singing by the pupils followed, under the direction 
of Mr. B. W. Blood, and the children rendered a varied num- 
ber of selections with both credit to themselves and their in- 
structor, and pleasure to the audience. Three of the pupils, 
Miss Rogers and Masters Hutchinson and Burton, rendered a 
trio very acceptably. Mr. Stanley furnished the organ accom- 
paniments, and after the singing, the pupils marched down 
from the stage, and took front seats on the floor, to assist Mr. 
H, E. Holt, instructor of music in the public schools of Bos- 
ton, in illustrating his lecture, 

How to Teach Time in Music. 

If we go back twenty years and compare the methods of 
teaching arithmetic, reading, etc., with the methods of to-day, 
said he, we shall be amazed. There have been great changes 
in teaching other things, and it seems about time that we had 
new methods of teaching music. A happy appreciation of the 
true principles of teaching music is the object-teaching. The 
difficulty is we have been teaching things we could see only. 
if the mind had taken one side, we would have made singers, 
In the training of the mind there are two things to be taught, 
the conception of sound in pitch and in duration. Mr. Holt 
exercised the class in giving the sounds, running the scales in 
several keys, and instructed them in the simple principles of 
the time as a measure,—two part, three part, four part, etc., 
—showing how to give expression to the sounds in the difler- 
ent times, Children must be taught to feel accent, to feel 


rhythm, 
Higher Education for Women. 
An intermission was taken at this point, and at 11.15 Miss 
Alice E. Freeman, president of Wellesley College, was intro- 
duced, and made a sterling address on the value of a higher 


education to women. An extended report of this excellent 
paper is reserved for a fature issue. 

Discussion followed. Miss Doyle, of the Providence High 
School, spoke of her work with girls as on something the same 
basis as the college work. 

In answer to the question whether she would advise a girl 
running into debt to get a higher education, Miss Freeman 
eaid that it depended on the girl; she did not know whya 
strong, healthy gir! should not, as well as a man, and depend 
on her fature to pay the debt as a man did. Shecited exam- 
ples of cases that had come under her knowledge. The ques- 
tion as to whether she would advise a girl over twenty-six years 
of age to go to college, was answered in the affirmative, and 
she said that frequently teachers left their work to fit them- 
selves for a higher position, an enlarged sphere. 

Gen. T. J. Morgan spoke, paying a tribute to the woman of 


Freeman. He hoped the girls would go to Brown University, 


and knock at the doors so loud that they would have to be 
opened to them. Meanwhile, go to Wellesley, Vassar, any- 


superior education, and indorsing heartily the views of Miss. 
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en and make your voices heard until they would be 

Professor Lincoln of Brown University also spoke, saying 
that it was no question of conviction with them at the univer- 
sity, as to the value of a higher education of women. They 
were convinced of its value. It is not a question of boys nor 
of girls, but of human beings and humanity. 


The Business Meeting. 
The business meeting was called to order at 12 15 o’clock 
by President Peck. The report of the treasurer, Mr. Eli H. 


Howard, was presented and placed on file. Balance on hand 
from last year, $11.46; total receipts, $411.96; expenditures, 
$406.91; balance on hand, $5.05. e number of paying mem- 
bers since 1881 has been as follows: 1881, 263; 1882, 276; 1883, 
$41; 1884, 434. Amount received for membership tax,—1881, 
$162 50; 1882, $187; 1883, $206; 1884, $265.50. Expenres of 
the Institute in 1841, $330 29; 1882. $346.12; 1883, $396.66; 


1884, $406.91. 
Resolutions. 


Gen. T. J. Morgan, chairman of the Committee on Resolu- 


tions, introduced the following, which were unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved (1), That we recognize in the present wid intelligent 
interest in popular education, in the increasing appropriations made for 
the support of the common schools, and in the efficiency of our various 
educational organizations, reason for satisfaction and hopefulness. 

(2) That we desire to emphasize our conviction that teaching is a pro 
fession calling for the highest talent and broadest special preparation ; 
those who enter it should it as a life calling which should, if they 
are ab'e and faithful, offer them permanent, honorable, and remunerative 
employment. 

(3) That we rejoice in the successfal administratien of our public school 
system by Hon. T. B. Stockwell, and Ey an commend to every teacher 
in the state the institutes held under direction. 


(4) That we recommend the formation of clubs for the study of peda- 
gogical literature. We specially commend to the teachers of the state the 
able educational journals of the New England Publishing Co., 16 Hawle 
Street, Boston, JouRNAL OF EDUCATION, AMERICAN TEAOHBR, an 
the magazine EDUCATION. 

(5) That we re-affirm our earnest belief in the importance 
of moral training in our schools; the inculcation of principles of trathfal. 
ness, honesty, fidelity, and temperance, and the fo on of habits of 


reading good literature. 

(6) That we recognize the importance of some practical instruction in 
our common schools which shall have 5 | bearing upon preparation 
for industrial pursuits ; that we specially urge the introduction of the 
subject of drawing into the common schools, and increased attention in 
the bigher grades to the natural sciences, particularly as — to indua- 
trial ousoutia, We especially commend the efficient work done by Prof. 
Bickmore in improving the methods of science teaching. 

(7) That we welcome to our state, for the celebration of its annual feast, 
the American Institute of Instruction, and that we urge upon all teach- 
ers in Rhode Is!and the importance of availing themselves of the rare 
privil which will be offered them at Newport in Jaly. 

(8) That we return to our Officers for the past year our thanks for the 
unwearied labor and intelligent skill which have made the present session 
of the Institute memorable for its large attendance, unflagging jiaterest, 
and admirable results. 

(9) That we extend to Prof Bickmore, Supt. Dutton, Miss Freeman, 
President of Wellesley, Miss Reed, oops. Dwelley, and Professors Tom- 
linson and Holt, and Mr. Ames, who have come from our neighboring 
states and rendered such efficient help, our grateful acknowledgements 

(10) That we bail with satisfaction the increased interest in the eubject 
of national aid to education, and the prospect of some speedy efficient 
legislation to secure thatend. That we earnestly commend to our Rep- 
resentatives in Congress the subject of liberal legislation in behalf of In- 
dian education. 

(11) That we extend our thanks to Governor Bourn, Colonel Van Slyck. 
the pupils of the Thayer Street Grammar School, the railroad and steam- 
boat companies, the newspapers of Providence, the police, and to all 
others who have aided in any manner in the work of this session. 


Election of Officers. 


Mr. Hall, from the Committee on Nominations, presented 
the following list, which was adopted: ° 


—— 


Prest.—A. F. Pease, Pawtucket. 

Sec.—Lewis H. Meader, Warren. 

Asst Sec.—C. N. Bentley, Central Falls. 

Treas.—Eli H. Howard. 

Asst. Treas.—F. H. Saunders, Westerly. 

Vice-Prests.—Rev. Daniel Leach, D.D., T. B. Stockwell, H. 
S. Tarbell, Sarah E Doyle, Geo, F. Weston, Rebecca E. Chase, 
Charles B. Goff, Benjamin W. Hood. Rhoda A. Esten, F. W. 
Wing, Benjamin Baker, Augustine Jones, Julia M. Darrow, 
Emory Lyon, G, E. Whittemore, Rev. William N, Ackley, D. 
R. Adams, Fred. Sherman, Andrew Jencks, A. D. Gray, M. 
L. Esten, F. Mary Bicknell, Gertrude Arnold, Patience Cole. 

Directors—Wm. T. Peck, Geo, E. Church, D. W. Hoyt, L. 
W. Rassell, Wm. A. Mowry, A. J. Manchester, Thos J. Mor- 

an, D.D., W. E. Wilson, Merrick Lyon, LL D., J. Milton 
Hall, J. M. Sawin, Ellyn A. Clarke, George A. Littlefield, Sarah 
Marble, Wilhelmina A. Luft, George J. McAndrew, H A 
Harrot, Henry W. Clarke, Lizzie Hammett, E S. Ball, George 
W. Cole, J. M. Nye, E. C, Tefft. 


Reading Circles, 

Gen. Morgan directed attention to the establishment, in 
many states, of reading circles, and offered a motion that a 
committee of ten be appointed by the chair, of which the chair- 
man shall be a member, and five of which shall be a quorum, 


to organize in the state of Rhode Island a reading-circle of the 

teachers in pedagogical literature. The motion prevailed, and 

President Peck appointed State Comr. Stockwell, Ge 

Morgan, Supts. Tarbell, Littlefield, Pease, Ackley, Dr. Merrick 

omy Miss Sarah A. Doyle, Principal Sawin, and Principal 
ec 


On motion of Gen. Morgan, Prof. J. L. Lincoln, of Brown 
University, was added to the committee, 


Newcomb’s 
Analytic Geometry. 


By ‘Simon{NEWOOMB, Professor of Mathematics in 


A girl in my employ has been cured of constitutional 
by the use of Swift's Specific. 
J. O. MoDANTEt, Allatoona, Ga. 
(This gentleman is father of the Governor of Ga.) 
Vanderbilt’s millions could not buy from me what 
Swift's Specific has done for me. It cured me of 


+ + + + + + + + + + + + 


Johns} Hopkins University. 12mo (Newcomb’s 
Mathematical Course), $1.50. 

*,* Although but lutely published, the above work is 
already in use in such institutions as Yale Sheffield 
Scientific School, Amherst, Cornell, Wesleyan, Mari- 
etta, Vanderbilt, Univ. of No. Carolina, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia, etc., etc. 

Examination copy sent to teachers, post- paid, upon 
receipt of 75 cents. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., N. Y. 


scrofula of 15 years standirg. 
Mrs. ELIZABETH BAKER, Acworth, Ga. 


SNATCHED FROM THE GRAVE.—I was brought 
te death’s door by a combination of eczema and erysip- 
by which nad suffered for years. 
rea’ sever: sicians with um 
which seemed to feed the disease. I have ne oats 
sound and well by the use of Swift’s Specific. 

. E. TURNER, Hamboldt, Tenn. 

Swift's 8 fic is entirely ve . Treatise on 
Blood and Skin Diseases mailed 


Tae Swirt Srercirio Co., Drawer 3, Atlanta, Ga., 
or 159 W. 23d 8t., New York. 


TAKE YOUR 


— for & TWO MONTHS COURSE, at 159 224 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


THE POPULAR AND PICTURESQUE LINE 


New Orleans and Florida. 
‘‘The Shenandoah Valley Route.’’ 


Reduced Rate Round Trip Tickets to either point; 
June 15th, 1885, giving 15 Days en route either way, with stop-over priv- 
leges to all coupon stations, also at the wonderful CAVERNS OF LURAY and 


NATURAL BRIDGE OF VIRGINIA. 


This Route traverses a most beautiful section of the country, with continuous 


Panorama of Mountain, Valley, and River Scenery. 


Car service, with onty ONE CHANGE (at convenient hour) between New 


York and New Orleans, or Jacksonville, Fila. 


@@ For Tickets, Time Tables, Pullman Car reservations, and information, 


apply at Ticket Offices of Connecting Lines, or ot 


H. V. TOMPKINS, Zastern Puss’r Agent, 
490 303 BROADWAY, N. Y. sa 


good to return until 


Perfect Pullman Palace 


The Enameled Chalk Crayons should cost the 
consumer but Two Cents per gross more than the 
Common Chalk Crayons. 


THE ENAMELED CRAYONS are clean, DUSTLESS, pleasant to 
handle, and WHOLLY free from the obnoxious features of the 
Common Chalk Crayon ; and DURABILITY considered, they are 
actually CHEAPER than the latter. 
Common Crayon, and it is your duty to use the ENAMELED. 


You know all about the 


OVER 100 


Cities and Towns are now using the Fimamoeoeled 
Crayon. in their Public Schools, 


RS” We will be pleased to forward sample, free of cost, to any per- 
son interested. School Boards desirous of adopting them may receive 
Jull information by addressing 


NEW YORK CRAYON CO., 


i6 New Church St., New York. 


+ + + + + + +'+ + + + 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 & 29 West 23d St., New York, 


Have now ready : 

I. AMERICAN OBRATIONS. From the colo- 
nial period to the present time, selected as speci- 
mens of Eloquence. and with special reference to 
their value in throwing light upon the more im- 
portant epochs and issues of American History. 
Edited, with introductions and notes, by Alexander 
Johnston, Professor of Jurisprudence and Political 
Economy, College of New Jersey. Three volumes, 
16mo, uniform with Prose Masterpieces.” $3.75. 


Recently Published : 

Il. BRITISH OBRATIONS. A selection of the 
more important and representative Addresses of 
the past century. Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Charles K. Adams, Professor of History 
in the University of Michigan. Three volumes, 
16mo, uniform with “ American Orations.” §3.75. 


*,* Putnam's new catalogue sent on application. 


Ss. Ss. 
Author of “‘ Sctence of Elocution,’’ 

Teaches the only true elements and principles of VooaL 
EXPREssION,—the elements which God employs and the 
principles which He illustrates wherever in the voices 
of nature He expresses thought and feeling,—the ele- 
ments and principles which all good reders and speak- 
ers, actors and orators observe, wuether they are con- 
scious of it or not,—the elements and principles which, 
if carefully studied and correctly practiced, will in 
every case give excellence to expression. 

SUMMEE SCHOOL OPENS TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 1885, 


FE 


THE SARATOGA SUMMER SCHOOL, SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. > ¢ 


The character, 
|and culture. Program in preparation. 


the high principles, and the success of this Summer Institute will commend it to all friends of education 


You invited to enter into year? : 
of “Stera School of Languages of New York City,” 27 kes he New with Prof, Sigmon M. Director 
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Necrology. 

Dr. Merrick Lyon, from the Committee on Necrology, re- 
ported that but one member had died during the year, and he 
was not on the active corps,—Mr., Elisha L. Baggs, of Hopkin. 
ton, aged 75 years. The obituary contained the information 
that he received but nine months instruction in school, begin- 
ning to teach when 16 years of age, and, with the exception of 
an interval of two and one-half years, continuing in the pro- 
fession until he had attained his 68th year. The committee 
paid warm tribute to his fidelity and efficiency. 

President Peck appointed as members of the Committee on 
Necrology for the ensuing year, Messrs. D. W. Hoyt of Prov- 
idence, T. H. Clarke of Middletown, and P. M. Barbour, 2d, 
of Hopkinton. 

The New President. 

President Peck then said that his work as presiding officer 
had been accomplished, and he desired to express his thanks 
to the several committees and the Comr. of Public Schools for 

ir sympathy and co-operation. He then appointed Comr. 
Soak ond Dr. Lyon to escort President-elect Pease to the 
platform, extended to him the hand of fellowship, and intro- 
duced him to the institute. 


in mind the long list of assistants and honored and respected 
names of vice-presidents and directors, from whom he believed 
he would receive encouragement and co-operation, and thus 
the = would be an easy and agreeable one to occupy. 
He desired to express his appreciation of the expression of 
confidence and esteem in electing him to the office, and would 
discharge its duties to the best of his ability. 

There being no further business, the institute was adjourned 
sine die. 

The fortieth meeting may be characterized as successful, 
spirited, and scholarly. Some of the papers presented were 
upon the most important questions connected with the edu- 
cational work, and the lecturers gave no uncertain sound. 
Many of them clearly showed that they were upon the highest 
plane of education, thought, and philosophy. Much credit is 
due to President Peck and the Committee of Arrangements for 
so rich a program, so successfully carried through. 


— The New York Crayon Co. is now supplying the schools 
of over one hundred cities and towns with the Enameled Chalk 
Crayons (dustiess). Teachers everywhere speak in the highest 
terms of these crayons, and they will doubtiess befure long 


SHORT AND CRISP. 


— I asked a little child to point out the longest river in the 
United States and give me its name. I then asked for the 
meaning of this Indian name. None of the children could tell. 
To encourage and stimulate them, I said, ‘‘ The Indians did 
not call it the ‘Mother of Waters.’’’ Whereupon one black- 
eyed little miss cried out, ‘‘ Grandmother of Waters!”’ 

— Student (translating): ‘‘And er—then—er—he—er—went 
—er—and—er.” Professor: ‘‘ Don’t laugh, gentlemen; to err 
is human. 

—A skilled vocalist thus rendered ‘‘ Wait Till the Clouds 
Roll By:” + Wah tah the claw raw baw Jawy. 

Wsah tah ashe claw raw baw. 
Jawy, ma ow traw law haw. 
Wa tab the claw raw baw.’”’ 

— “*What do you think of Fielding?” asked a Boston 
of a Harvard graduate. ‘Oh, it’s important, of course, oot it 
don’t amount to anything without good batting.” 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
TONIC FOR OVERWORKED MEN. 
Dr. J.C. Wilson, Philadelphia, Penn., says: ‘‘I have used 


President Pease made brief remarks, saying that he could 


entirely supplant the old-style, dusty, chalk crayon. 


it as a general tonic, and in particular in the debilit 
dyspepsia of overworked men, with satisfactory results.” = 


not have consented to the use of his name had he not borne 
FOR SALE, 


EQUAL PARTNERSGHIP In a prespecone Academy F OR SALE, 


Fine, large building, beautifa frounds. healtbfai | The patent right of a novelty to assist in educating the 
locality. If preferred, the Institution will be rented | young. Will have large sale for use of school-children; 


at a fair price, Aen OP OWERY AGENCY, a good chance for a live man with about $1000, 


A. Lovett & Co., G. L, POND & CO., 
16 Astor Place, New York. 178 Washington 8t., Boston. 


Teach and Study United States History, 


By the Brace System. 


A BOOK FOR TEACHER AND PUPIL. 


How to 


Stimpson Pencil Sharpener. 


PATENTED SEPT. 2, 1884. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SOHOOLS, 
DRAUGHTSMEN, and GENERAL OFFICE USK! 
EQUALLY EFFECTIVE 
FOR LEAD OR SLATE PENCILS, 


By Joun TRAINER, County Supt. of Schools, Macon Co., Illinois. 

At last a prominent teacher of fourteen years’ successful experience in both graded and ungraded school 
work consents to put bis only successful plan of teaching United States History into print. It shows the teacher 
the best way of teaching the pupil how to 
STUDY HIS LESSON; HOW TO PICTURE THE EVENTS OF THE MIND; FIND 

THE PROMINENT FACTS NEEDED; FIND PABALLEL AUTHORITIES; 
FIND BARE POINTS AND OBJECTS OF HISTORICAL INTEREST ; 
MAKE HISTORY THE “OST INTERESTING STUDY; 

USK AND MAKE * QUEER ee 
USE THE CYCLOP AZDIA; 
Filling both teacher and pupil with enthusiasm and love for the study of United States History. 


The Blackboard Forms are very pictures of study, and anyone can anderstand them. 

The Directions for Study are pointed, concise, and helpfal. 

The Queer Queries and Auswers, of which there are about one thousand, are filled with pith and 
point. Nothing better to stimulate an interest in history. 

The Review Questions constantly “ bring out’’ what is likely to be forgotten. 


TESTIMONIALS: a few from hundreds I have received. 
“ We can truly say it is the best method of teaching | Only regret having done so long without it.— A. P. | 
history that we have ever seen. Enclosed ls M. O. for | HarGrove, Prin, Mound City, Lil. 
twelve copies I wish each of my teachers tohavea| ‘“ Trainer's History cannot but be of inestimabls value 
copy""— AMY M. BRADLEY, Prin. Normal School, | to every teacher who has the arduous duty to perform 
Wilmington, N. C. of ing children interested in the study of History.”’ 
“ How to study History is jast what I have needed. |— Samvcx. J. Hows, Co, Supt , Lee Co., Ill. 
This book, for a method book, has had a wonderful sale. It is now out a little over a year, yet it isin the 
FirtH EDITION, Money refunded to any one not satisfied with the book. 


Cloth, 325 pages, Price, $1.00. Mention this paper. 


Simple in operation, 
Durable in construction, 
Rapid, cleanly, and absolutely 
positive in accomplishing 
its work. 
Economical of time, 
labor, and pencils, 


PRICE, $5.00. 


Sent by express to any part of the United States 
on receipt of price. 
Ge Satisfaction guaranteed ; in oth ords 
machine be ‘returned at oar = and 
money w refunded, if 
sattactory after four Weeks trials 


We refer by permission to the publishers of THz JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


GEORGE FROST & CO,, 
Ga Send for circulars. 287 Devonsuire St., Boston, Mass. 


Address 


A: FLANAGAN, 163 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


ay Send for my full catalogue. It will do you good. 505 b 


STATE AGENTS WANTED. 


Wanted, 


By an invalid, inexpensive board with a private fam- 
ily, in a quiet, country-like location (near woods pre 
ferred), on high ground, a few miles from Boston. 
Would like to engage now for the Spring. Address, 
with particulars, including height of room, 

506 b E. Box 499, Exeter, N. H, 


Ancient Eastern World: Chaldea ; Assyria ; 


In three large 12mo. volumes, of over 2,000 


WANTED, 


In two Western Colleges, a teacher especially qualified 
to instractin the Natural Sciences. The salaries not 
large, at first, but encouragement for promotion to the 


successful teacher, Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
506 16 Hawley &t., Roston, Masa 


TEACHERS WANTED 
For free registration in our Teachers’ Agency. Send 
ten cents for a copy of the Educational Gazette, and 
receive full particulars. Address 
CHAPIN & KERR, Managers, Rochester, N. ¥. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 
HEARNE’S YOUNG FOLKS’ WEEKLY. 
The Handsomest Child’s Paper Published. 
Price, $1.25 a year. 
nd 2 cent s ‘or sample copy. 
HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 178 Broaiway, N. ¥. 


“THE PIANO TEACHER'S IDEAL.’ 
The New Musical 


excellence.: 
extent that is sold in this or any other 
like so low a price.”—Ewaminer, N. Y. 


feels that the author has walked hand in 
of almost prehistoric periods, so familiar 
olden times. 


but has invested it with the elements of 
brings the bloom of health to the cheeks 


CURRICULUM 


Parthia, and the New Persian Empire. By Greoraz Rawtinson, M. A. 


With all the notes and a greatly improved index, also with the profuse fine 
illustrations (over 700) and maps of the English edition. 
in fine cloth, gilt tops, reduced from $18 to &3.00. Postage 48 cents. 


_ “The books, as books, are EXCELLENT. Paper, type, 
presswork, illustrations, and binding are all good, and the 
price extraordinarily low.”—Literary World, Boston. 

‘‘These books are a MARVEL of CHEAPNESS and 

We know of no other work of similar value and 


‘A MASTERPIECE of history. The reader almost 


When he describes an Assyrian sunset, or a Chal- 
dean home, the reader is led to forget the long centuries that 
separate these scenes from modern times. The deepest anti- 
quity is imbued with the freshness of a bright and living pres- 
ent, full of realities, shrouded in the gloom of defeat, or made 
radiant with the glories of some Babylonian king. Remote- 
ness of the times treated of has not obscured the author's work, 


2.400 years before Christ, and analyzes character, describes 
cities, pictures battles, and sanctions all with the matchless ac- 
euracy of a vast erudition, his book leaves a telling impression 


SEVEN GREAT MONARCHIES 


The SEVEN GREAT MONARCHIES of the 


on the mind. His reserved knowledge is wonderful, and sub- 
stantiates the main narrative in excellent annotations and ac- 
curate references to orignal sources of imformation. It is the 
greatest historical work of the times.” —Times, Kansas City, Mo. 

“Tt abounds in ARTISTIC and SCHOLARLY de- 
tails. It contains the studies of a learned lifetime, and the 
faithful student will rise from its perusal with a mind enriched 
by a more vivid knowledge of that ancient world whose 
mysteries the race of scholars has been endeavoring to eluci- 

.”—Mail, Toronto. 

‘‘This is a new and marvelously cheap edition of a standard 
work. It is one of a series of historical works Mr. Alden is 
publishing, in which he seems to have discovered or invented 
the art of combining standard literature, good type, tasty and 
strong binding, numerous illustrations, with the lowest prices. 
Mr. Alden certainly leads the cheap book movement at present. 
We do not know of any book that can supply the place of 
Rawlinson.”—Christian Advocate, Buffalo, N. Y. 

aa "This Coupon will be received in lieu of 25 cents cash, toward the } 

secure your PROMPT response and indicate the paying advertising mediums. 

100-PAGE CATALOGUE sent free, The best lit- 
erature of the world at the lowest prices ever known. Books 
sent for EXAMINATION BEFORE PAYMENT 
on reasonable evidence of good faith. Address 

JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 


393 Pearl Street, New York. 


Babylon ; Media ; Persia ; 
pages, large type, leaded. 


Price per set, 


market for anything 


hand with the heroes 
is he with the facts of 


romance, When he 
of those who perished 


P. O. Box 1227. 


, By DR. GEO. F. ROOT. 
A Perfect Instruction Book.” 


This work is the culmination of long years of labot 


Outlines of Map Drawing. 


By F. E. BANGS. 
Principal of Wooster School, New Haven, Conn. 


May be used in connection with any series of geog- 
raphies. Is used successfully in primary and interme- 
diate grades 


and observation devo 

ted to its ultimate 
one of America’s greatest m 
ent form itis beyond all doubt the 


BEST WORK OF ITS KIND 


eve 
Stadeeaued for the purpose intended. Teachers and 


of Music are 
amine the Currlent specially recommended to ex- 
u 4 um, as it cannot fail to be of invak 
able service to them. Price $3 by mail post-paid. 


Specimen Pages free. 
Published by 

JOHN co., 

OHIO. 


CHURCH & 
Fer Sale by all Book and Music Deaiers. 


rfection by 
in its pres- 
in various New England cities. 
Mailing price, 30 cents, 

S. R. WINCHELL & CO., Publishers, 

601 Metropolitan Biock, OHICAGO. 
invested in SOPER’S INSTAN- 
CENTS TANEOUS GUIDE to the Prano 
and ORGAN, will enable you to play a familiar 
air on either instrument at once. You re- 

of music whatever. 


uire no 
$ Address HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 
490 tf 178 Broadway, New York 


@ar Club List is still in demand, 


NCINNATI, 


The judgment of the 
BEST TEACHERS in 
nearly every State 


[A REVOLUTION | 


on record in favor of Lethrop’s Popular illus- 
trated and Educational Magazines, Wide 
Awake, @ur Littl Men and Women, and 
Babyland, as the very best obtainable matter for 
school read- 

ing. The 

IN SCHOOL READING. 
which these 

magazines are being introduced in place of the old- 
fashioned reading-books, or for supplementary read 
ing, is a matter of astonishment even to the publishers. 
Specimen copies sent FREE forexamination Address, 
D. LOTHROP & Ce., Beston, Mass. 


OHARLES H. WHITING, 
(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 
PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St, Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards 
superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Cext-books and every variety of School Supplies. 

Liberal discounts made, Correspondence solicited, 
Address as above. 906 tf cow 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
United States Civil Service. Comstock Henry Holt & Co, NY $2 00 
The Crime of Christmas Day. ° D Appleton & Co, N ¥ 25 
Origin of Cultivated Pianta, . ° Candolle 2 00 
Select Works of Edgar A. Poe. Householded. . AC Armstrong & 2 00 
Glass Painting The Art Interchange 205 NY 
Decorative Oil Painting. 
Mand Percy. Fieming Geo W Carlton & Co, N 1 50 
A Double Life. 9 Pinkerton 18 
The Caildren Out of Doors. ‘ Piatt Robt Clarke & Co, Cin 1 2% 
Stormonth Dictionary. Parts 22-3. Stormonth Harper & Bros, N Y¥ each 25 
Directory. Habbell J Habbeil & Co, N 5 00 
Abraham Lincoln. ° ° ° Arnold Jansen, McClarg & Co, Chicago 2 50 
Comparative Anatomy. ° ° ’ Bary Macwillon & Co, N Y 5 50 
Poetical Works. Keats “ 1 25 
The Patriarchal Theory. McLennan « 4 00 
Dictlonary of Nataral Biography. Voll. . Stephens 3 50 
Tennyson's Works, Schooled.,4parts. . each 50 
Christian Names . Yonge « 2 50 
Personal Traits of British Authors. v vols, Mason Chas Scribners Sons, N Y each 1 50 
Stories of American Authors. 9 vols. « 60 
Energy aod Motion. . ’ e Paice Cassell & Co, N Y 75 
Hymnal Companion to Prayer Book. Moore Oliver Ditson & Co, Boston 
Charles Dickens as I Knew Him. . Dolby J B Lippincott & Co, Phila 2 00 
Episodes of My Second Life. . Mariotti sd “ o 6s 1 50 
Llte of John Howard Payne. Me 8 

omen of the Day. . . . ays 

Home Culture. “ Huoter E B Treat N ¥ 3 50 
Shoemaker’s Dialogues. ‘ ° Shoemaker Nat. Sch. of Elo. and Or., Phila 1 00 
Tales ofa Grandfather. Vol. I. Ginn, Heath & Co, Boston 
Stories for Young Children. Tarver “ te 18 
An English Spelling Rook. ° ° . Mavor Geo Ratledge & Sons, N ¥ 1 00 
Zsop's Fables. 50 illus. Wier “ 60 
The Distribution of Amimals and Plan ° J Fitzgerald, N ¥ 
English History in Rhyme. MRGardner Author, 603 5th Ave. N 50 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


A Paysician’s Estimate. — Dr. John W. 
Williamson, Danville, Va, has been using 
Compound Oxygen in his own case and in a 
number of cases which he has not been able to 
cure under ordinary treatment. He says: 

“ It ie certainly the most valuable and reliable treat- 
ment I know in all chronic diseases. It cures diseases 
of different types from those for which it is prescribed, 
asin my owu case. For twenty five years I had suf 
fered with hemmorhoids, which has resisted all treat 
ment, and I never expected to be relieved, but to my 
surprise, after J was cured of my bronchial and lung 
trouwbie by the use of compound Oxygen for three 
weeks, I found myself entirely relleved of piles, and 
they have not returned. Humanity is tnestima- 
ble obligations to you for the introduction of a treatment 
80 valuable to cure them,” 

A “ Treatise on Compound Ozygen,”’ con- 
taining a history of the discovery and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative agent, and 
a large record of a cures in Consump- 
tion, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
ete., and a wide range of diseases sent free 
Address Das. StaARKeY & PALEN, 1109 and 
1111 Girard St., Philadelphia. 


We desire to call special attention to the 
card of Thomas Nelson & Sons, 42 Bleecker 
St., New York, on the last page of Tue JouR- 
NAL. The publications include the well-known 
Oxford Bibles in all styles of binding, Testa- 
ments, Prayer-books, Hymnals, Juvenile, Mis- 
cellaneous, and Standard Works, 8S. S. Cards, 
Toy Books, etc. The educational works of 
this great house include royai Histories of En- 
gland and Scotland; Stories from English His- 
tory, admirably told; Collier’s Histories; Al- 
len’s & Bryce’s Classical Series; Macadam’s 
Chemistry of Common Things; Harrison’s First 
Lessons in Natural Philosophy; Magill’s In- 
ductive Lessons in Seience, etc. Send for full 
catalogue of publications. 


& Sons, 9 Lafayette 
Place, N. Y. City, publish valuable books in 
various departments of literature, and a line of 
juveniles unequaled in the world. Their clas- 
sics, at $1.00 and 60 cents, each are of special 
value to teachers. The One Syllable Histories 
of United States, England, France, and Ger- 
many, by Mrs. Helen Pierson, are works of 


rare excellence, with many beautiful illustra- 
tions and maps. Price, each. $1.00. See an- 
nouncement on last page of THE JOURNAL. 
Send for complete catalogue. 


The great National illustrated week- 
ly for American Homes and Farms, It 
is the leading rural journal of the 


world. It has the largest circulation 
among the best people. Ask them. 
Over €00 contributors. Over 500 


original illustrations yearly. 380 acres 
of experiment grounds. Conducted 
and owned by practical men. A farm, 
—- religious, mews, home and 
iterary paper, all in one. It costs 
more to publish than any other weekly 
journal. $2,800 in sterling presents 
to be given, TO SUBSCRIBERS ONLY, 
for clubs. Its Free-Seed Distributions 
are world-renowned. Specimen cop- 
ies will explain all. Why not send for 
them? Fine paper, 16 large pages, 
$2.00 a year. Address the RURAL 
NEW-YORKER 34, Park Row, N. Y,- @ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—‘'A ham in de hand is wuff two on the 
hog !’’ as the darkey said when he was robbing 
a smoke-house, 

— My daughter and myself, great sufferers 
from Catarrh, have been cured by Ely’s Cream 
Balm ; my sense of smell restored, and health 
greatly improved. OC. M. Stanley, Merchant, 
Itaca, N. Y. Price 50 cents. 


— When does a farmer double up a sheep 
without hurting it? When he folds it. 


—Itis no wonder that so many people sink 
into untimely graves when we consider how 
they neglect their health. They have a dis- 
ordered Liver, deranged Bowels, Constipation, 
Piles, or diseased Kidneys, but they let it go, 
and think they ‘‘ will get overit.” It grows 
worse, other and more serious complications 
follows, and soon itis too lateto savethem. If 
such people would take Kidney-Wort it would 
preserve their lives. It acts upon the most 
important organs, purifying the blood and 
cleansing the system, removes and prevents 
these disorders and promotes health. 


— No matter how hard the times may be, c 


bee always cell all the honey they make. 


—I have been a severe sufferer from Catarrh 
for the past fifteen years, with distressing pain 
overmy eyes. Gradually the disease worked 
downupon my lungs. About a year and a 
half ago I commenced using Ely’s Cream Balm, 
with most gratifying results, and am to-day 
apparently cured.— Z. C. Warren, Rutland, Vt. 


— It is an evidence of great prosperity when 
the milkman orders a steam pump. 


Scorr’s EMULSION oF PuRE Cop LIVER 
OIL, with Has all the 
virtues of these two most popular remedies 
Made into a form that is very palatable and 
acceptable to the most sensitive stomach, and 
is without doubt unequaled as a combined 
food and remedy for lung troubles, and wast- 
ing conditions. 


—A beau is easily untied, but itis not so 
easy to undo the marriage knot. 


—?@™ To match that bonnet! Feathers, 
ribbous, velvet, can all be colored to match 
that new hat by using the Diamond Dyes. 10c. 
for any color at the druggists. Wells, Richard- 
son & Co., Burlington, Vt. 

— If you want to get rich mount a mule,— 
—— when you are on a mule you are better 


— 


TO — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup shouid always be used when 
children arecutting teeth. I: relieves the little 
sufferer at once ; it produces natural, quiet 
sleep by relieving the child from pain, and the 
little cherub awakes as ‘‘ bright as a button.” 
[t is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cts. a bottie, 

— A lady who prides herself on early ris- 
ing says the latest thing out is her husband. 


— Alone,—but can a man be said to be really 
alone when he bes his thoughts and an Ester 
brook Steel Pen ? 


— Why does a woman’s home dress out-last 
all others ? Because she never wears it out. 

— Ayer’s Sarsaparilla wonderfully improves 
brings to old and young 
the bloom of jhea As a er of th 
blood it has no equal. 


Send fer The Jourual Club List, 1885. 


Favorite Blotter Table 


EVERY SIZE --10 CENTS EACH. 
Commercial, Packet, Letter, Legal, Foolscap, Bill-cap. 


The best Tablet for Pencil use 


Perfect Pencil Tablet. 


NINE (9) SIZES - FIVE MILLION (5,000,000) USED IN TWO YEARS. 


For Correspondence or Letter-writing, 


The American Blotter Tablet 


MADE FROM THE FINEST GRADES OF PAPER MANUFACTURED IN THE U.S. 


Padas, Tablets, and Blotter-Tablets, 
ALL KINDS, SIZES, AND PRICES. 
Manufactured only by the 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO., 
146, 148, 150, Centre St., New York. 


TEACHERS OF BOTANY 


WILL FIND AN INTERESTING AND VALUABLE ASSISTANT IN THE 


Cyclopedia of Practical Floriculture. 
1 vol., cloth, uniform in size with “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 


Price, $500 To teachers, inclosing this advertisement with order, $2.50. 
TOWNSEND MAC COUN, Publisher, 744 Broadway, New York. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 
Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Emter- 
limear Series of Ci 8, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
word, in English. The Emterlimears have been used for thirty years,and now inciude all the Standard 


Specimen eand free. 
416 CHA HLEs DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Physiolo cal “Charts of Life.” 


Printed in Olil-colors, Life-size. 
RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
Send for Circular. OCARBRBOLL W. CLARG, N. Agt., 33 Franklin Boston. 


Something New. 
BEST BOOKS YET PUBLISHED, 


CAMPBELL’S READING SPELLERS. 
ALLEN’S COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


Highly commended as meeting a want long experienced by 
all progressive teachers. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGESB. 
D. VAN WINKLE, 88 Chambers St., New York. 


ce JUST OUT! 
ORATORICAL! DRAMATIC! PATHETIC! HUMOROUS! 


THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL, NUMBER 12. 


READINGS! RECITATIONS! DIALOGUES! TABLEAUX!? 


Contains the latest and best protuctionsof the Most POPULAR ENGLISH and AMERICAN WRITERS of To 

of Standard Literature. Sold by all Kooksellers and News- 
ers, or w rent, postpaid. upon receipt of price 200 pages: Paper Binding, Cioth 
SPECIAL OF FRER.—The fall set of the series, 12 will at 

THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 

1418 & 1418 Chestnut 8t.. PHILADKLPHIA, 


Art, Education, Progress. 


AN ACHIEVEMENT IN SCIENCE FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCHOLAR OR ARTIST. 


Indorsed by all the Principals in the Public and Private Schools throughout the 
country. Fourteen years’ constant use by the Boards of Edu- 
cation of New York and Philadelphia. 


SILICATE BLACKBOARDS. 
SILICATE BOOK SLATES, 
K DIAMOND SLATING 
LAPILINUM (Slated Cloth), 


A perfect, flexible Blackboard for Teachers, Sunday Schools, eto, 


SILICATE IVORINE SHEETS (an Imitation of Ivory). 


The surface is transparent, and may be applied over printing. 
MANUFACTURRD ONLY BY THE : 


NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., 

General Headquarters for School Suppltes, 
Office and Salesroom, 191 FULTON 8T. oom, Br. NEW YORK CITY. 
Send for Iilustrated Catalogue, 504 


Pub/caition Department, C.C SHOFMAKER, Manager, 
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Words of Warning and Comfort. 


“ are suffering from r health or 
on a bed of sickness, take cheer; 
‘if you are simp'y ailing. or if you feel 
‘weak and dispirited, 
‘without clearly know- 
‘ing why, Hop Bitters 
‘will surely cure you. 
ou are a minister, and 
See overtaxed yourself with your 
pastoral duties, or a mother, worn out 
with care and work, or a man of business or 
labor, weakened by the strain of your everyday da- 
ties, or a man of letters toiling over your midnight 
work, Hop Bitters will most certainly cure you. 


If you are suffering from over-eating or 
drinking, any indiscretion or dissipation, or are 
young and growing too fast, as is often the case, 


“ Or if you are in the workshop, on the 
‘farm, at the desk, anywhere, and f 
‘that your system needs cleansing. ton- 
‘ing, or stimalating, without intoxicat- 
‘ing if you are old, 
‘blood thin and impure, pulse 
‘feeble, nerves unsteady, faculties 
‘ waning, Hop Bitters is what you need 
‘to give you new life, health and vigor.” 
If you are costive, or dyspeptic or suffer- 
ing from any other of the numerous dis- 
eases of the stomach or bowels, it is your 
own fault if you remain ill. If 
you are Wasting away with any form 
ot Kidney disease, stop tempting death this 
moment, and turn for a—cure to Hop Bitters. 


If you are sick with that terrible sickness, 
Nervousness, you will fiad a ‘* Balm in Gil- 
ead’’ in Hop Bitters. 


—Ifyouarea uenter, or a resident of, 
—a wiasmatic district, barricade your sys- 
— tem against the scourge of all countries 
— Malaria, Epidemic, Billious and Inter- 
— mittent Fevers by the use of Hop Bitters. 


If you have rough, pimply, or sallow skin, bad breath, 
Hop Bitters will give you fair skin, rich blood, the 
sweetest breath and health. $500 will be paid for a 
case they will not cure or help. 


A Lady’s Wish. 

“Oh how I do wish my skin was as clear and soft as 
yours,” said a lady to her friend. Yon can easily 
make it so,” answered the friend. “ How?” inquired 
the firat lady. 

“By using Hop Bitters that makes pure, rich blood 
and bloomiug health. It did it for me, as you observe,” 


None genuine without a bunch of green Ho 


on the white label. Shun all the vile, poisonous 
with “ Hop” or “ Hops” in their name. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Normal! Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES, 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Hogistrar, 
PROFESSIONAL. 


LLEN STENOGRAPHIC INST., 8 Pemberton 
Boston. Practicability a specialty. Circulars. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT gq 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E, R. RUGGLES. 344 ax 


M+ INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG YF, Boston. 
Entrance examinations, May 31, June 1, and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883, 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


OSE POLY TECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haate, 
Indiana, For catalogues address 
423 ax Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


___ INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GANNETT, 


cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages 
Address Cuas. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. / 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHUOB, estab 

lished for the advancement of art education ané 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw 
Ing. or circular and further particulars apply at th« 
school, 1679 Washington St. py House), ton, 
381 @. H. BARTLETT, Principat. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
AT For Both Sexes. 

For particulars, address 

458 E. H. Russe, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS, 

The next term will begin with entrance examination 

on Wednesday, Sept. 8, 1884. Wor circulars, etc., ad- 

dress Mise ELLEN YDE, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes 
0 


Women. Aaburn 


BEIDGEWATER, Mass, 
r catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boyp=n, A.M, 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATR NORMAL SCHOOL WESTFIELD, Mass, 
Both Bexes. 


_ For catalogues, address J. G. BOOTT. 133 


ODR-ISLAND 8TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
VIDENOE, R. I. 
and Ad- 


lar course of study, 3 years. A Special 
vanced Course for special classes of studeats. Address, 


for or Information. T. J. MorRGAN, Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 
f NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Provitence. 


R.T, Common branches. English and Scientific and 
fcal. Address Gorr. Rrog, & SMITH, Principals. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Every teacher and every draughtsman, and 
all business-men who use slate or lead pencils, 
will be interested in the striking advertisement 
of Geo. Frost & Co., 287 Devonshire St., Bos- 
ton on page 93 of Tax JouRNAL of this week. 
Stimpson’s Pencil Sharpener, equally effective 
for sharpening lead or slate pencils, is one of 
the most valuable and practically useful inven- 
tions of this generation. We have tested this 
Sharpener thoroughly, and find it simple io 
operation, and yet performing its work rapidly, 
and to a degree of perfection, truly wonderful. 
It is economical of time, and a great saving of 
labor, and does not waste the pencils. Its 
great merit consists in being absolutely cleanly, 
making no dust. Itcould be used in the parlor 
without doing any harm, or causing any dirt 
or litter. This sharpener should bein every 
school-room and business office in the country. 
A few cents collected by the teacher from the 
pupils would buy each school-room this grand 
invention, and save its expense ten times over 
each term in the saving of pencils, which are 
generally haggled in sharpening with dull 
knives. Read the special generous offer of the 
proprietors, appended to the advertisement. 
They are known to us, and will perform all 
they promise. 

SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
49 Snow St., Providence, R. I, 
Oct. 15, 1884. 
J. A. Swasry, Esq., 35 Pemberton Sq , Boston: 
Dear Sir: — After twenty years of use in 
our school, we cordially recommend Swasey’s 
Blackboards. We believe them to be the best 
and the cheapest in the world. They are the 
most durable and the most satisfactory 
Smooth, dead surface; no reflection. On good 
ground they will last twenty years. 
Gorr, Rick, AND SmitH, Principals, 
(formerly Mowry & Goff.) 


In another column of THE JouRNAL of this 
week may be found the advertisement of 
Thayer, Merriam & Co,, 833 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia, of a book entitled “‘ Perfect Jewels.” 
It contains the choicest selections for the read- 
ing of every refined home, to which is added 
about 120 pages of the best music of Home, 
Country, and Heaven. The book is of special 
adaptation and value for home reading and 
home music, and at the same time is a con- 
dendium of literature of the best known au- 
thors; has over 300 superb engravings, and 
elegantly printed, and bound with burnished 
or gilt edges. The Perfect Jewels was com- 
piled by Wiliiam Ralston Balch, an author of 
note, and the book has an introduction by F 
De Witt Talmage, D.D. Messrs. Thayer & 
Merriam want to correspond with teachers, 
men and women, who wish to make some 
money, in regard to the sale of this, one of the 
best and most beautiful books ever published. 
Our readers will find it for their interest to 
write to them at once, Remember that their 
address is 833 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ImPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


Tulane University, 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


WM. PRESTON JOHNSTON, President. 


Academical, Law, and Medical Depart- 
ments; full corps of Professors ; Classical, 
Scientific Philosophical, and Mechanical 
Courses; Modern Languages a specialty; 
French, German, Spanish, and Itatian, 
with board in good families speaking 
correctly ; Manual training. 


Climate ye. Terms moderate. 
A 


SECRETARY OF FACULTY, 


499 m Tulane Hall, New Orleans, La. 


OUR NEW SCHOOL AIDS 


ols in good quiet order. Each set contains 150 pretty chromo 


credit ¢ 5) lars j 
te t mat a large beautifal chromo merit ecards, and 12 large ele- 
R het pak hromo excelsior cards, price per set $1; half set 60c. 
ew designs brilliant artistic chromo schoo] reward, excelsior, 


odaen redit, diploma, birthday, easter, friendship, remembrance, 
in christinas, new year, scripture and gift cards at 
whl. and 25¢ per dozen. Large set samples We. If you do 
not care to order samples send uny amount you wish ; stating num- 
i inds of cards wanted, and we will surely please you. Price 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you may 
cel Please send me a list of those you would 
LIKE TO SELL @R EXCHANGE. 
Send for my catalogue of cheap, miscellaneous books. 
Send 6c. in stamps for my complete educational cata- 
logue. Send orders for cheap Schoo! Books to 


st, order bianks, return envelo free, All id b 
Stamps taken, Plt i PUBLISHING 
cow. en panne atrial order. FINE ABT PuBLIsHENG 


Cc. M. BARN. 151 and 153 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


WANTED, 
A lady to teach Latin, Greek, and Rhetoric, in a 
Wisconsin public school. Salary, $600 per year. Ap 
plicants registered for this position free of charge. 


Address 
TEACHERS CU-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
503 38 Madison Street, Chicago. 


“As amediam of communication between teachers, 
and those in quest of teachers,[ believe ibat your Agency 
is doing good work.” Pror. A. MARKHAM, 

Prin. Markhan.’s Academy, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CATARRH 


ELY’s 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 


Mead, Allays 
Inflamm atien. 
Heals the Sores. 


Restores the 


Senses of Taste 
& Smell. A quick 


& positive Cure. 

50 cts. at Druggists. 

HA “FEVE 60 cts. by mall regis- 
tered, Send for circular. Sample by mail, 10 cts. 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


WONDERFUL 
CURES OF 


K 


D 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, © 
Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 
KIDNEYS at the same time. 
Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 
nary Di » Bilio . Jaundice, Constipa- 
tion, Piles, or in Raeumatism, Neuralgia, Ner- 
vous Disorders and 211 Female Complaints. 
t@’ SOLID PROOF OF THIS, 
IT WILL SURELY CURE 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
and RHEUMATISM, 
By causing FREE ACTION of all the organs 
and functions, thereby 


CLEANSINC the BLOOD 


restoring the normal power to throw off disease. 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 

of the worst forms of these terrible diseases 

have been quickly relieved, and in a short time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 

PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
Dry can be sent by mail. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 

3 Send stamp for Diary Almanac for 1884. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


PERFECT JEWELS. 


A collection of the choicest things in the literature of 
Life, Love, and Religion of all ages, to which has been 
added some 50 most exquisite home melodies like 
* Rock Me to sleep, Mother,” and The Old Folks at 
Home,” with an introduction 
Ry T. DEWITT TALMAGE, D.D. 

It contains 600 pages 7x10, and nearly £00 mest superb 
engravings the world’s greatest artists, American and 
European. The music alone costs many times the price 
of the volume, and cannot be had in any other collec- 
tion. Agents wanted. Ontfitand full instructions, $1, 
THAYER O0O., (Limited , 833 Arch St., Pailadelphia. 


Table-Book. 
Word-Primer. 
Word-Book 
Grammar Blanks. 
Etymological Blank. 
Spelling Blank. 

Note Book. 

Composition Blank. 
School Diary. 

Walters’ Lessons In Music. 
Green’s Class Record. 


All the Books and Blanks recognized by Teachers 


as standard: ARKE & CO., Publishers, 


Agents Wanted. 


The Great Literary Sensation of the Year 


“My Wife’s Fool 


OF A HUSBAND.” By August Berkeley. Are. 
markable book. An immense hit. Everybody is 
buying it. A laugh in every page. and under all a 
healthful lesson for every home. 873 characteristic 
going like wildfire. 

For circulars and terms address 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 
Mention this paper. 


i!lustrations. 


Agents Wanted. 


Cincinnat’, or Boston. 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


AMERICAN 
EST TEACHERS, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL LNSTITUTE, 7 East 14th 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 


vania Educationa 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 
JAMES W. VINCENT, Prin. Vincent High School, 
Jonesboro, Texas, writes: * Prof. F———.whom you 
recommended, entered into partnership with me on the 
firet of this month, and | am much pleased with bim. 
He makes my faculty a fuli team.”’ 


For application-form and list of testimonials, address 


LANDIS, Manager, 
631 St., Allentown, Pa, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or addreaa 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


WESTERN 

ACENCY. 
Teachers who wish bigher salaries, more congenial 
situations, a change of location, climate, or work, 
should register with us at once. 

If you are satisfied, we do not waut your name; if 
you are ambitious, and want something higher and bet- 
ter, it is to your interest to register with us 

Many Professors, Superiptendents, Principals, Grade, 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the Weat 
and South this season Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications. 

498 tf LEMMON BROS, Kansas City, Mo. 


Ti Bulldi 
Brockway Teachers’ Agency, ™™Sindsuon™® 
supplies Teachers for all departments of work in the pub- 
lic and private schools of Central, Western, and South- 
ern States. Teachers, send stamp for application-form. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1880. 
Teachers wishing to go South can not afford to over- 
look this Agency The proprietor, a Southern school- 
master, is a practical teacher, and !:as been in charge 
of the famous Howard School of Nashville fir the past 
ten years. Over 1000 pupils and 20 teachers. 
8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
238% Church St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Teachers desiring positions, and 
Superintendents or Committees 
wishing Teachers, will do well to 
address Tue Boston TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 13 Tremont Pl., Boston, 


IMPORTANT. 


Great field for Teachers in Texas. Those desiring 
situations would do weli to write this Agency for Ap- 
plication-form. 

TEXAS SCHOOL AGENCY, Temple, Texas. 


Gentral Educational Bureau. 


One of the many UNSOLICITED testimonials: 


“IT must commend your Rureau for the genuine in- 
terest tuken in your applicants. You have given me 
more information of the vacancies sent than all the 
other Agencies together.’’ 


Send for “ Terms” and “ Mutual Plan.’’ 
F. DIMON 
484 tf 1613 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


SUPPLIES 


Teachers with desirable positions; | 

Colleges with Professors and Tutors; 

Academies, Seminaries, and Public and 
Private Schocls of every Grade with 
Competent Principals and Teachers; 

Gives Parents information of the Best 
Schools; 

Rents and Sells School Property. 

The Spring, and even the Fall! campaign now opens. 
Hence now is the time for all who desire em- 
ployment or promotion, during 15585, to 
register. Calls for teachers of every grade of school 
and every department of instruction come from the 
East, the West, the North, and the South,— from every 
State inthe Union. Circulars and forms of application 
sent free by 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
16 Hawley St, Boston. 


SIBLEY'S PATENT PENCIL SHARPENER. 


The Only Practical Lead and State Pencil 
Sharpener Ever Invented. 


Simple, durable. and easily kept in order. Works 
rapidly, and makes a fine point. 


Send for descriptive circalar to 
489 W. E. SIBLEY, Waltham, Mass. 


Estey Organ Co., 
GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND, 
Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers’ Pianos; 


601 WasHINeTON St., Boston, Mass. 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. ZZ1.—No. 6. 


HERE IT Is! 
THE MOST ATTRACTIVE SCHOOL BOOK EVER PUBLISHED. 


APPLETONS’ CHART PRIMER. 


By BREBECCA D. BRICKOFF. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, and BOUND IN ILLUMINATED LITHOGRAPHIC COVERS. 
lace hitherto unoccupied in schoo! literature. It is not a duplicate 
Gaanre. bat filled entirely with new matter, 


Appletons’ Chart Primer is especial! ed for use during the Arst school days, which are always 
so trying to the children and taxing to the teacher. It is also a valuable and entertaining book for the home. 
Fall-page colored illustrations by [da Waugh, and the ever attractive pictures of Kate Greenaway are provided 
for Conversations and Color-Lessons. Emtreductory price, 323 cents. 

Specimen copy will be mailed to any teacher for examination, on receipt of introductory price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


A Book Showing How to Teach. 
Teachers’ Manual of Discipline and Instruction. 


PREPARED BY THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Adopted by the Board of Education of the City of New York, for the use of every 
’ Teacher in the Public Schools under its control. 

This manual, handsomely bound in cloth in two 12mo volumes,—one for Primary and one for Grammar 
Grades,—is a thoroughly practical work, containing the most approved method of teaching every subject in the 
Course of Study for the public schools of New York City. 1t contains a greater fund of valuable information, 
practically arranged, in relation to the teacher’s work, than is to be found in any book similar in character or 
educational in purpose. Based upon the advanced and tested theories of the best educational authorities of the 


Appletens’ Chart Primer fillsa 
of APPLETONS’ ELEMENTARY READING 


day, this book is a guide or an assistant to teachers everywhere. In graded and in ungraded schools it is equally 
sable. J. 8. BABCOCK, Publisher, 55 CepaAk STREET, NEw YORK City. 
PRIMARY MANUAL, «. « $1.00 | Both books sent to oue address on receipt 
GBAUMAR, . . 1.35 | of 32.00. 


I have carefully examined the Teachers’ Manual of Instruction for both Primary and Grammar Grades, and 
think it an able and practical work, which will be found an inva/uable assistant to all teachers, and particularly 
to those just beginning the profession of - I can cordially recommend it to my fellow teachers through- 
out the United States. THOS, HUNTER, Prest. Normal College, ro in City 2 


New York, July 2, 1884. eow 


AMERICAN SOHOOL BOOK 0OO., HARPER & BROTHERS, 
ST. LOUIS, + New York. 
OUR’S NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIO 


SEYM 
SEYMOUK’S NEW METHOD IN BOOK-KEEPING.. 
OURD’S NEW METHOD IN ENGLISH ANALYSIS. 


PUBLISH 


Rolfe’s Shakespeare: 


WALU'S N NGLIs 
HOLT2’S FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOS (Rev. ed.) 50 NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 

Catalogues sent on application. 49122 | FI. SCHOOL EDITION, in forty volumes, sold 


sing'y or in sets; each 56 cents in cloth, 40 cents in 
for introduction in schools, 42 and 
cents. 


It. THE FRIENDLY EDITION, in twenty 
volumes, elegant library style, sold only in sets; 


BAKING THE LEAD. 


Barnes New Arithmetics & Higher Mathematics. 


Popular Series. cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; half-calf, $60.00. 
nteith’s Two-Book Geography Course. — 
4 Wooks tn the Sciences. 7 vols.; &c.,&c,| For new illustrated circular, address 
Sen 28. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers. A. 0, STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
H. B. CARRING TON, Agt. for New England, 493 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
82 Rromfield St.. Boston. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 


—— AGENCY FOR —— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’8. STEIGER’S, LOCK- 
WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO’S 
Loypon, TAUCHNITZ’S Leresio PUBLICATIONS. 
sao Stock of IMPCRTED AND AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Lan 


Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicais. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 


The Song of Hiawatha. 


By H. W. LONGFELLOW. 
Forming Two Parts of the 


Riverside Literature Series. 


431 az 144 Trement S., Bosten. With Motes 
° an ossary, specially 

COWPERTHWAIT & Coa, fitting it for use in schools. 

MONROE'S Readers & Spellers., puBLISHERS, | rice (of the Two Parts), 30 cts. 

MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. | ctnut St 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. 

Business Standard Copy Books| PHILADELPHIA. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 0O., 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 4 Park St., Boston. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield St. - 

POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON, 

MAGAR'S TEACHERS 

BERARD’S New U. 8. History. 

QOODRICH'S Child's Out of employment, and all who 

are receiving less than two 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. ithousand dollars a year, 

PARKER'S Arithmotical Charts. ‘__./will find it for their interest to 


“ Has some notable merits, not the least of which are 
its low price and unexceptionable tone.”—The Critic. 


YOUNG FOLKS — JUNGES VOLK: 


A Semi-monthiy Illustrated Magazine in English 
and German, in Paraile! Colamns. 
An Essential Help for Students of German. 

Subscription price, $2.00 a year; single numbers, 10 
cts. Ask your newsdealer for YounG FOLKS, or ad- 
dress the publishers. 

THE CHEROUNY PRINTING AND PUBLISHING co., 

Nos. 17-27 YVandewater St., New YORK. 


CHARLES COLLINS, 


4ia Breadway, . - « NEW YORK. 


correspond with 
E. B. FAIRCHILD, 


Publisher of Jounson’s CYOLOPEDIA and ATLAS, 


79 Milk St, Boston, 
BOOKS 01 ALCOHOL ani SCIENCE 


The Temperance Lesson Book e -25 ° 
Alcchol and Hygiene, ° ° "80 
Boys and Girls Temperance Text-Book, 
Notes for Temperance Teachers, -25 and 


-20 
50 


Kirkham’s English Grammar, $ .60 | alcohol and 
Addick’s Elementary French, + « A fall descriptive were of 1300 publications 
Lovell’s United States Speaker, | application. address 


TIONAL TEMPERANCE SOOIETY, 
J, N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 


Northend’s Little Speaker, 
503 58 Reade Street, New York. 


Nerthend'’s American Speaker, 
In THE CoursE OF READINGS For 1884—1885, 


Heapqvuarrers ror Booxs Usep 


PHILLIPS & ’ AND JAMES P. MAGEE 
Broadway, New Work. 38 Sromficid St., Boston. 
Chem i. y Professor J. H. Appleton. $1.00. FOR THE WHITE SEAL 
A Brief History of Greece. (Not read “s 
Classes of 1885, 1836, 1887), Be ” aye Life of Michael Faraday. By J.H. Gladstone. 90 cts, 


Excursions in Ficid and Forest. By Thoreau. f 50. 
Life and Her Children, By Miss Buckley. $1.50. 


FOR THE WHITE (CRYSTAL) SEAL FOR THE 
GRADUATES OF 1882, 1883, AnD 1884, 


The Chautauquan. Required Readings. $1.50. 
The College Greek Course in English. $1.00. 
Chemistry. Ky Professor J. H. Appleton. $1.00. 
Character of Jesus. Bushnell. C)., 60 cts.; pap., 40 
How to Help the Poor. By Mrs. J.T. Fields. Pap , 20c. 
History of the Reformation. By Bishop Harst. 46 cts. 
Beries Tracts and 2 
Each Course costs 


Preparatory Greek Course In English. By Dr. Wil- 
kinson. (Not to be read 7 the classes of 1888, 1886.) $1. 
Coliege Greek Course. By Dr. Wilkinson. $1.00. 
- Vincent. (No the 
1886, 1887). 10 cts. 
gyrus and Alexander. Ry Jacob Abbott. 70 cts. 
Artof Speech. Vol. 1. By Dr. Townsend. 50 cts. 
The Character of Jesus. Bushnell. Cl, 60c.; Pp, 40c. 
How to Help the Poor. By Mrs. J. T. Fields. Pap. 20c. 
genteey of the Reformation. By Bishop Hurst. 40 cts. 
$1.50. 
auteuqua Spare-Winute Course.—Coure No.1 embraces 21 Home Coll 
Chautauqua Text-Books. Courses Nos. 2,3, and 4 embraces 25 Home College Series 
adallar. A certifitate is given for the reading of each Course, 


MAOMILLAN & 00.’8 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIO TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxley's Lesseus in Elem. Physiclogy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geo 1.10 
Rescee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junier Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessensin Legic, .40 
Stewart's Lessens in Hlem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessensin Astronemy, 1.35 
Catalogue sent free on Wow Yor 

1542z 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL O0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus and Materials. 


Publishers of 
PRANG’S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION, 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE COLOR-SENSE, Adopted ty Becton 
Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
ea For Catalogue and particulars address 


THE PRAN UCATIONAL COMPANY 
Park Street, BOSTON. 


899 tt 
42 Bleecker St, 

THOS. NELSON & SON, “‘xew'tons, 

Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo. cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROVAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for Catalogues. 


PorTER & COATES, 
Publish PHILADELPHIA. 
The Normal Readers. 


& Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 
Astor Place, Baker's Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
NEW YORK. Coates’s Comprehensive aker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
‘Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
109 \Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
Raub’s Language Series. 
Wabash Ave., Gummere’s 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
CHICAGO. (Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child's History 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
BRauab’s Nermal 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


Can double their in- 
come by seliing either 
of the two follow- 
ing sterling books: 


The Pioneer History of America. 


Royal Octavo. 1032 pages. 100 Magnificent Illustrations. 


People’s Farm and Stock Cyclopedia. 


Imperial Octavo. 1234 pages. 400 Elegant Engravings. 
For Terms, Descriptive Circulars, and Particulars, address 
JONES BROS. & C0., Cincinnatl, Chicago, St. Louis. 


HOW 
T0 


National Subscription Agenc 
Oldest of the Lind in the 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLUB RaTEs. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates, 
A fall line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price lisé on 
application. School 8 1 kinds, 


SAVE 
Address HENRY & co. 


MONEY. 
253 as 18% Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass, 


OLARE HAYNA BD 734 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
&nudersen’s Histories and Renders; 
Leighten’s Mistery of Rome; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course 
Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English; 
flutchison’s Physiclegy and Hy 
J.D. WILLIAMB, Agt., H. I, SMITH 
151 Wabash Av,, Chicago. 111 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 


Board. | singers of all ages. 


Music Books for Schools. 


The newest book for Hicu 
Song Greeting. Acapemixs, and 
SEMINARIES. 82 part-songs of the highest character, 
both in words and music, exercises, and solfeggios. By 
L. O. Emerson. 60ctas., $6 per doz. 


Other well-known and very successful books for High 
Schools are: Welcome Chorus, W.8. Tilden; High 
School Choir, Emerson and Tilden; and Laurel 
Wreath, W. O. Perkins. Price of each of the three 
books, $1,or $9 per doz. Also High School Book of 
Song, Ernst Leslie, 75 cts., or $6 per doz.; and Pub- 
lice School Hymnal, by Emerson, 40 cts., or 
$3.60 per doz. 


Children’s Songs and How to Sing 
Th The newest book for COMMON SCHOOLS. 

@M. By WL. Tomlins. In two editions. The 
School Edition has voice parts only, and costs 30 cts., 
or $3 per dozen. The Teachers’ Edition has songs and 
accompaniments, and costs 75 cts. 82 good songs for 


Other very popular School Song Books are: Emer- 
son’s Song Bells, and Perkins’ Golden Robin, and 
Whippoorwill, each 50 cts , or $5 per doz. 


Gems for Little Singers, A™%tch""- 


mary Kind rtens wit —— 
Pri Schools and Kinder, P 
sweet poetry and sweeter mus E. 'U. Emerson and 


Gertrude Swayne. 30 cts., or $3 per dos, 
Mailed for the Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


SEND TO 
University Publishing Co. 


19 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


@. P. PUTWAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


ready) 1.00 
vols. 
: Series of Atlases (1 vols.), 750. to $95 
The Elemen vo! 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.26 


> 4.50 
Godwin’ olo. Diegrep ew ed. 5.00 
Putnam’s Art each 60 


Leffingwell’s English Classics Schools, 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical 7 
Klemm’s Poeste fur Haus und So 1.265 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Bet and 

turtevant's 1.76 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English 
Chadbourne’s Natural 1.56 
Le Duco’s Draw. us. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 76 

Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the Publishers. 

THE 


Teacher’s Manual. 


By HIBAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


Containing a Treatise upon the Disci- 
pline of the ~ other Pa- 
pers upon the Teacher's Qual- 
ifcation and Work. 
4A New and Enlarged Edition of thie valuable work 

In this book the author has presented the results of 
thirty five years of successful experience in the school- 


room. It will be found a work of special value to 
young teachers, and will be read with interest hy all. 


Price, $1.00, Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


School Room Wall Maps 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY C@O.,, 
416 15 Bremfeld St., Besten- 


By E. E. 


used by the teacher in the instruction of Prim 
A MPLETE AND PRACTICAL GUID 


NOW READY: 


‘| WHITE’S ORAL LESSONS in NUMBER 


WHITE, A.M., 


Not simply a Manual of to bas an exhaustive work containing the materials to be 
Classes in number, 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY TEACHER OF ARITHMETIO. 


Sample cepy and Introduction price, 60 cts. 


LL.D. 


Eutrodaction Price, $1.00........... 


eral years. The work is 


since all the difficult sentences of that most popular 
analyzed. The parsing is also fully indicated by a sim 


IRISH’S GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS 


MADE EASY AND ATTRACTIVE BY 


DIAGRAMS. 
sees Mailing Price, $1.25. 


The preparation of this complete and fall system of Diagrams has occupied the author, F. V. InisnH, for sev- 
now offered to the public, not only as furnishing a simple and effective m of 
representing to the eye the relation and dependence of the several parts of a sentence, but asa 


KEY TO HARVEY’S GRAMMAR, 


ammar (in both editions) have been most 
and novel method of mit 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati & New York. 
C. PF. STHARNG, Agent, 8 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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